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T WOULD be better if the Ontario mining -in- 

dustry, or that portion of it which feels itself 
aggrieved by an item of new Dominion legislation 
would do its own protesting upon its own responsi- 
bility rather than enlist the services of the Premier 
of Ontario to make the protest for it. In the event 
that thére has been a misunderstanding, the mining 
industry, or any portion of it, can correct its position 
with no great loss of dignity; indeed, both petition- 
ers against proposed legislation and critics of adopted 
legislation are expected to go a little beyond their 
brief in the preliminary stages of discussion, and to 
consolidate their position when they find the most 
tenable ground. 

With Premiers it is a somewhat different matter. 
The newspaper files in recent months have been much 
too full of unfinished correspondence consisting of 
violent protests on the part of Mr. Hepburn and 
dignified rebuttals on the part of Mr. Mackenzie 
King; and in most of these the facts, and in all of 
them the dignity, have been on the side of the 
Dominion Prime Minister. The present controversy 
will probably peter out in much the same way as its 
predecessors, but it will not have been entirely 
wasted if it affords a warning to Mr. Hepburn not 
to allow himself te be made a mouthpiece for in- 
terests which, however important they may be, are 
far from being identical with those of the Province 
as a whole. It is certainly up to these interests to 
provide the Ontario Premier, if not with an effective 
reply to Mr. King and Mr. Ilsley, at least with a 
graceful way of withdrawal from the position into 
which he has allowed himself to be led. 
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DALHOUSIE CENTENARY 


Yo. and colleges amalgamate almost 
as freely in these days as banks and industrial 
corporations, but there is one respect in which they 
amalgamate differently. They do not consolidate 
their histories as well as their assets and liabilities. 
The University of King’s College, Nova Scotia, has 
more or less joined up with Dalhousie University, 
but not to the extent of participating in the Dal- 
housie Centenary which has been going on this week. 
For this. non-participatien it can put forward the 
excellent reason that it is preparing to celebrate next 
year the 150th anniversary of its own foundation, so 
that it cannot be expected to show much excitement 
over a mere centenary. 

In a page of pictures taken by our staff photog- 
rapher on the Dalhousie campus, which was pub- 
lished last week, there were included several pictures 
of the new (and very handsome) buildings erected 
there by King’s College in replacement of those at 
Windsor which were partly destroyed by fire and 
partly abandoned to other purposes. For this error 
we owe our apologies to both Dalhousie and King’s 
College, and our only consolation is that if we make it 
again at the second centenary of Dalhousie the con- 
sequences will probably be less serious. Perhaps 
our King’s College friends will accept these pictures 
as our tribute to their celebration of next year. 
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“TUSH DR. MANION!” 


HERE is evidently going to be some trouble about 
the leadership of the federal Conservative party. 
The idea that Dr. Manion has it securely in his grip, 
merely because he was elected at the Ottawa conven- 
tion, may have to be modified. Intimations are being 
quite generally handed out to Dr. Manion that if he 
wants to go on being leader he will have to avoid 
doing too much leading. ; 
We predicted at the time that the resolutions 
of the Ottawa convention would never do for a policy 
on which to win an election, and that Dr. Manion 
would eventually have to supplement or replace them 
with some planks of his own. We were therefore 
in no way surprised when, within less than a month 
of very hot weather from the date of his election, 
Dr. Manion xegan enunciating some new and im- 
portant planks of Conservative policy. But we 
are a little surprised, and we suspect Dr. Manion is 
a little surprised also, at the manner in which his 
efforts have been received by interests which assume 
to have a good deal to say about the behavior of the 
Conservative party. 
Among the major ideas which Dr. Manion has 
enunciated is one which he obtained from very good 
sources. The Purvis Commission recommended, and 
Sir Thomas White, a former Conservative Minister 
of Finance, has urged, that the burden of the relief 
of employable unemployed should be taken over by 
the federal Government. Mr. King and Mr. Dun- 
ning have declined, for the time being at any rate, 
to take the advice of the Purvis Commission and 
Sir Thomas White; so Dr. Manion has stepped in and 
incorporated it as part of the Conservative policy. 
In the speech in which he did so he mentioned it as 
one of several reforms which if too long delayed 
would bring the country within peril of revolution. 
The Montreal Star, which was never among the 
more ardent supporters of Dr. Manion for _the 
leadership, and which deeply deplores his hostility 
to railway amalgamation, devotes a full column of 
the most sardonic ridicule to this speech, heading its 
article ““Manion’s ‘Revolution’ ” and concluding with 
the words: “Tush, Tush, Dr. Manion, Turn over. 
You are sleeping on your back.” It is a cruel 
editorial. It tells us that none of the great states- 
men of Canadian history ever tried to frighten “ 
people with “the horrid figure of maemo S- 
assures us that revolution in Canada is impossible, 
that it could never gather momentum to bridge the 
gaps between the Maritimes and Quebec, and between 
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First Prize Entry in this week’s “Special” Photograph 


Competition, by Kathleen Daly Pepper, Baie St. Paul, Charlevoix, Que. 


Ontario and the West; that there is no need for it 
“when a majority could overthrow any government 
at any time without raising a fist.” We hope Dr. 
Manion will read it. We hope Mr. Hepburn (he is 
not named among the statesmen who never threatened 
us with revolution) and the Toronto Globe and Mail 
will read it, and will bear it in mind when they next 
have to run a campaign upon the C.I.0. We hope 
Mr. Duplessis will read it, and will realize how un- 
necessary it was for him to enact the Padlock Law 
to prevent a revolution by the Communists. We 
hope it will be very widely read indeed. 

But above all things we hope that it will be read, 
and remembered, by the editorial staff of the Mon- 
treal Daily Star.- If there is any periodical in the 
whole.of Canada which, from the day of the 
“Whisper of Death” onwards, has been persistently 
engaged in threatening the people of this Dominion 
with economic and social collapse, with relapse into 
barbarism, and with revolution, if its own particular 
means of salvation were not adopted, it is the Star. 
In fact, we are convinced that the real reason for 
this amazing outburst against Dr. Manion is pure 
jealousy. The Star considers that it has a patent 
or copyright upon the threat of barbarism and re- 
volution as the alternative to the adoption of a cer- 
tain line of political conduct. It needs barbarism 
and revolution as reasons for amalgamating the rail- 
ways, and it has no intention of letting Dr. Manion 
steal them as arguments for so insignificant a course 
as a mere change in the incidence of relief taxation 


an eB 
ANTI-SEMITE CAMPAIGN 


HE signs of Anti-Semitism which are beginning 

to appear in Italy should not cause any great 
surprise, in spite of the relatively honorable record 
of that country for treatment of the Jews in past 
centuries. Two very powerful considerations are 
urging the Fascists in the direction of persecution of 
the Jews. One of these is the desire to increase the 
popularity of German Nazism in Italy; it is obviously 
difficult to ask one’s fellow-countrymen to admire 
a political structure in which hatred of the Jews is 
one of the chief foundation stones, unless those 
fellow-countrymen are at the same time taught to be- 
lieve that hatred of the Jews is an admirable thing. 
3ut a still more important consideration is the effect 


of Italian Anti-Semitism upon the Arab populations 
at the East end of the Mediterranean. The present 
situation in Palestine is such that an enemy of the 
Jews is automatically a friend of the Arabs and vice 
versa. Fascist Italy has been compelled to abandon 
some of its more propagandist devices for developing 
a friendly feeling among the Arab tribes; but there 
is nothing in the agreement with Great Britain to 
prevent it from adopting the more subtle method 
of ill-treating the race which the Arabs at the 
moment regard as their most disturbing enemy. 


oS intensity of the propaganda in the interests 
of Anti-Semitism which is going on all over the 
world is such as to suggest very strongly that large 
amonnts of money are being made available for it by 
an interested government or governments. Nor is 
this Surprising. The treatment of the Jews by Ger- 
many is something which must inevitably arouse a 
feeling of hostility in the mind of any person who 
has not been persuaded that there is some sort of 
justification for it in the character and political 
activities of the Jews themselves. In order to make 
friends for Germany, it is therefore more or less 
necessary to make converts to Anti-Semitism. More- 
over it is possible to wage a campaign for Anti- 
Semitism, in the United States, or Canada, or Great 
Britain, or anywhere else, without having to admit 
that one is waging a campaign in the interests of 
Germany; for Anti-Semitism is represented as a 
doctrine for the salvation of the civilized world from 
a plague that has affected it ever since the Jews 
attained a position of influence, and such a campaign 
can be represented as having no other motive than a 
disinterested desire for the gocd of humanity. 


ir CANADA, the Committee for Jewish-Gentile 
Relationship is issuing a pamphlet entitled “Facts 
and Fables About The Jews” in which it declares 
with ample justification, that “A campaign, appar- 
ently well subsidized, largely directed against the 
Jew and designed to stir up strife and hatred in our 
Canadian community, is being carried into the most 
remote hamlets of this country.”” The chief item in 
this campaign in Canada—for this is not the kind of 
country in which the fables of the “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion” are likely to get very far—is the 
charge that Communism is Judaism and Judaism is 
(Continued on Page Three) 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


ORLD nations are beginning again to look at 
Great Britain with respect, what with her firmer 
foreign policy and the fact that she had snow in 
August. 
° 
A British cabinet minister, defending armament 
expenditures, says reassuringly that England will 
have both bombs and butter. We’re still old-fashioned 
enough to prefer buns. 
* 
So far as civilizations are concerned, remarks 
Timus, nothing is surer than death by taxes. 
es 


Question of the Hour: Who's going to chase the 
skunk off the veranda? 
- 

It’s about time for one of the various parties to 
the dispute in Czechoslovakia to object to the pres- 
ence of Runciman, thus proving the old adage that 
what is one man’s mediator is another man’s persona 
non grata. 

. 

Now that Canada’s navy is to have an admiral, it 
will be easy to distinguish the ships of the fleet. The 
other one is not the flag-ship. 

6 

The experimental trans-Atlantic flights are show- 
ing so much success that it is possible to believe that 
the new Canadian generation will have an experience 
denied the old generation, that of being transported 
to the European war front by air. 


An ethnologist says that the human race origin- 
ated in Palestine. We are now awaiting the pro- 
posal from Berlin that the world celebrate Old Home 
Week. 

a 

Europe is suffering from over-production, too, 

the over-production of ruins 
” 

We understand that during the present heat wave, 
the books most in demand at the libraries are those 
on Arctic exploration. 

a 

Time was when people looked up their family tree 
for reasons of pride. Now they do it at the request 
of their psychiatrist. 

* 

It is a universal habit to hang on to outworn 
things out of sentimental attachment. Which would 
seem to be the only logical explanation of why men 
are so ardently attempting to preserve civilization. 

* 

The trouble will start, of course, when European 

armies stop training and begin entraining. 
@ 

Still another rugyed individualist who refuses to 

be regimented is the weather man. 
e 

Esther says that she’s been losing all the lovely 
tan that she got on her summer vacation. She says 
she can’t explain it, unless it’s because she’s been 
going to a lot of air-conditioned theatres lately. 


Established A.D. 1887 
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LAMBIE 
IN THE PARK 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


AURA had been talking to the park caretaker about 

the narrow orange caterpillars that swarmed on 
the dahlia leaves and had just left him when a voice 
alled her. She stood still and waited. A short. 
stout old woman, dreadfully dilapidated, in ragged 
shoes and a coat festered with fur came stumping 
after her, one hand stretched out, her red-rimmed 
eyes blinking painfully. 

“Lambie! Lambie! I knew it was you first off. 
Where you been, Lambie? I ain’t seen you, not this 
long time.” 

She stood heaving, her thick, battered fingers just 
not touching the sleeve of Laura’s coat. 

“Why, I’m all right. I’m very well. 
you been?” 

“Not so bad, dear. Not so bad at all. But I don’t 
see nobody from home and I get hungry to hear.” 
She shifted her weight to the other foot. blinking 
rapidly, and Laura suggested, 

“Let’s sit down on this bench and rest a minute.” 

“My, I was just wishin’ I could set eyes on some- 
body from home. Your folk’s about the only ones I 
kep track of and I ain’t seen you this long time. But 
I know you’re busy, Lambie.” 

“Why yes, I’ve been busy. 


it?” 
here I vO 


How have 


It is a long time, isn’t 


“Say, it seems like all eternity. But g 
gabbin’ away when I been wantin’ to know about vour 
folks. How’s your sister? How’s Florence? Many’s 
the time I wondered how Florence was.” She leaned 
forward, blinking earnestly. The caretaker had set 
to work on the grass just behind the bench. his 
rake darting out and drawing back like the tongue of 
a serpent. He was a lean middle-aged man with red 
hair, very friendly. 

“Why, Florence’s fine,” Laura answered brightly 
“Just fine.” 

HE old woman jumped, clapping her thick hands 

together. “She’s better! Is she then? Why, 
from what I heard her heart was that bad you was 
all waitin’ on her hand and foot.” 

“When did you hear?” 

“Well, it was a long time back. 
Well, I’m that glad, dear. 
over it in this world.” 

“Oh yes, she’s much better,” Laura answered 
firmly. ‘We don’t worry about her at all now.” 

“Well, ain’t that fine. 
ma?” 

“Oh, she’s splendid. Just as well as she can be.” 

“Tt ain’t so about her eyes then. I heard her eyes 
went back on her and I felt real bad to hear it. I 
know what it is not to have good eyes.” 


So, she’s better 
TI never thought she’d get 


And your ma—how’s your 


“Why her eyes are fine now. 
“Well, I’m real glad. 
Lambie. 


Perfect.” 
I’m real glad I seen you, 
I been thinkin’ about Florey and your ma. 
Not that I didn’t think about you too, but Florey 
was the baby when I used to work for your ma and 
she was real fond of me. She used to climb on my 
back when I was down on my knees doin’ the floor. 
My, it don’t seem but yesterday.” 

The caretaker’s rake licked out left and right of 
the bench but Laura pretended not to see it. 

“Well, it’s been nice to see you,” she exclaimed 
but the old woman shot out hand, 
anxiously for time. 


her fumbling 


“T wondered—I s’spose you don’t hear from home 
so often. When folks moves to the city they kind 
of lose track.” 


“Why, once in a while we hear.” 


‘| JUST thought,” she looked down, blinking hard 


and one eye began to weep by 





itse 
thought maybe somebody back home might of—mi 
of heard from Charlie.” She looked up quickly 
smiled with an attempt at playfulness. 
seems funny his own ma to ask that, 
not of got my address. I left it with this one and that 
one but he might not of got it. 
on people. You know 
treatingly at Laura. “You ain’t heard?” 

“Well, no—no, we haven’t.” The old face quivered 
and Laura added quickly, “But you’ll probably hear 
from him any day now.” She leaned forward, hold- 
ing her purse. ‘“You’re all right yourself, are 
How are you getting along?” 








“Course 


but he might 


You can’t always count 
how it is.”” She blinked en- 


you? 


The old woman’s voice recovered itself; her hands 
made an affluent gesture. 

“Me? Oh, I’m all right. 
two days work a week. 
need Charlie to help me. 
to hear. 


I’m dein’ fine. I got 
I get along. It ain’t that I 
It’s just that I kinda want 
I kinda wonder.” 

“My, it’s been grand to see you, Lambie,” she 
added as Laura rose. “It’s done me a world of good 
Remember me to your ma and Florey.” 

“T will and they’d want to be remembered to you 
And I expect you’ll hear from Charlie any day now 
I’m sure you will.” 

As Laura reached the park gate, there stood 
the caretaker waiting for her. 

“Well,” he grinned, “that was queer, you meetin’ 
that old girl. Funny how you come across folks 
you know.” 

“Isn’t it?” Laura agreed. 


“But the funny thing 
is that I didn’t know her. 


I never saw her before.” 

“Say! Didn’t you then? And all this line she 
give you.” He stood, revolving his astonishment, 
then he turned to Laura and spoke in a belligerent 
voice for both of them. “What I want to know,” he 
demanded, ‘“‘is what become of Charlie?” 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





PEGGY’S COVE HAS FOGGY SUMMER. Canada’s most picturesque fishing village, only a few miles from Halifax, loses none of its beauty when the mists from 
the Newfoundland Banks envelope its stony pastures and colorful boathouses. These pictures were taken by “Jay” about three weeks ago, since when the Atlantic 
Coast weather has been a bit sunnier and tourists have rejoiced. 





PPARENTLY, in these days we are surrounded 

by enemies. The air is ringing with warnings 
and we can hear little else. The press is filled with 
them and editorials and reports that relate to our 
national future make this their chief theme. Warn- 
ings resound from every platform, religious and 
secular, admonishing us against some fce menacing 
our gates. Altogether, we have become apprehensive 
and have acquired the habit of turning our eyes out- 
ward as against foes from outside. And naturally, 
no doubt, for are not the foes we hear most about 
alien in origin—Fascism, Nazism, Communism and 
their like? 

While fully alive to the necessity of being ever on 
one’s guard against the external foe, I cannot help 
feeling sometimes-—and feeling with an intensity 
that approaches conviction—that in the main we are 
barking up the wrong tree. As I read history I find 
but few authentic records of nations that have been 
destroyed solely or even chiefly by the enemy from 
without. As a rule destruction has first been made 
possible by a disintegration, by a neglected dry rot, 
within. So in the case of individuals. In my obser- 
vation of human nature nearly all men of substance, 
standing and promise who have crashed have first 
wrecks of themselves through fostering weak- 
character and policy. The external enemy 
if he had anvthine at all to do with these cases, only 


inished a bad job already begun. 


6° I cannot help wondering if we are not going the 
\/ wrong way about defending our social system and 
democratic way of living by preparing ourselves 
only against assaults from outside and by ignoring 
the real foe, disintegration and corruption, within 
Not much more than a century ago William Blake 
warned that 

“A man’s worst enemies are those 

Of his own house and family.” 
ihis is a timely reminder of what a Minor Prophet 
said two thousand years before that. 


Personally, I have little fear that the ’isms 


threatening outside our walls will conquer by frontal 
attack Examined closely, they will be found to 
riginate each in its own locale. They arise from 


special conditions 


conditions peculiar to the his- 

environment and racial make-up of the several 
groups concerned. Right or wrong, they are the 
methods adopted or accepted by these people to re- 
establish themselves. But as for us, they are alien 


+ } + 


Oo our nistory, 


tory, 


genius, 


feelings and views. In our 


country they can go onl) and what a 


i niy SO 


far, unless 


grea ess!—we are ignorantly and indolently 
illowing disruptive, corroding forces to develop 
within the heart and body of our society. That there 
1 real danger in this respect I have no doubt. Are 
ey nough to see it in time and strong enough 


That is the great question, it seems 


If there are any disruptive forces working inside 
nada, what are they? One would expect them to be 
degree the same forces that are 

elsewhere in the world. The probable sound- 
ess of this surmise was confirmed for me by an 
iddress I heard delivered not long ago in a United 
‘former Chancellor Bruening of the ill- 

Republi His subject was the great 
ssues that are now keeping the world in a turmoil 
ar and unrest, but as a gentleman and a 

diplomatist not once did he even imply that the basic 
conditions to which he referred obtained in the 
country in which he was a guest. Yet undoubtedls 
he was giving a kindly warning to the United States, 
and so his audience ut 


Through a 


animously interpreted it 
strange irony, however, Secretary 
Ickes, who preceded Bruening on the platform, had 
in his address most energeticalls 

f the very policies which a few minutes 
later Bruening was to condemn as insidiously de- 
structive If men in high positions of leadership are 
blind to certain dangers, how easy it is for the 
average citizen to be blind! No wonder many were 
startled at such an ominous utterance of Bruening’s 
as this: “There will be no return-so far as I can see, 
for many years to come, to the rule of individualistic 
views in public life to which we have been accus 
tomed during the last one hundred years.” 


advocated in prin- 


ciple some 


I RUENING did not waste any time in stating and 
explaining the origin of what even every half- 
blind citizen already knows—that all the nations are 
in a highly emotional state; that it arose from the 
conditions of the War and from the nature of the 
peace treaties; that in this state they are quite 
aware they are drifting and that in their despair, 
not knowing where the drift will stop, they are in- 
clined just to close their eyes and hope that somehow 





THE ENEMY WITHIN 


BY W. SHERWOOD FOX 


But he does stress 
what repeated disappointment of this blind hope has 
led to. And this it seems to me, is the most menacing 


everything will turn out all right. 


force at present working in Canada. He points to the 
assumption prevailing and growing to an alarming 
degree everywhere that our whole social and eco- 
nomic structure “must be changed, that we have to 
start in all aspects from absolutely new ideas and 
that it is possible to shape the lives of the nations as 
well as of the individuals by force and by power on 
the model of such new ideas.” This is a fair and 
compact summary of the outstanding principles 
common to all forms of totalitarian government. 
This appears in many guises in Canada. It is the 
source of the imperative command which is driving 
certain groups to institute radical innovations in 
government and social economy. Their belief that 
this assumption is inherent in the very nature of 
things is what supplies them with the apparently 
“divine right” to change. This too is the fundamental 
impelling power behind the extreme programs of 
radical labor. The wide prevalency of the idea 
makes them most plausible. The normally sane and 
steady businessman who sometimes is heard to say 
impatiently: ‘Perhaps after all we really need 
somebody to boss us,” is toying with this common 
assumption. In our normal North American love of 
efficiency all of us are too prone, in the face of the 
sluggish progress that now marks the efforts of 
democracy to do things, to point to the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Fascism and Nazism. Mussolini and Hitler 
get things done, we say, and then we ignore the other 
and ugly side of the picture—disrespect for law and 
neglect of the rights of personality. More instances 
could be cited, but these are sufficient to indicate the 
real nature of the corrosive evil that is in our veins. 


A NOTHER blight that is sapping the vitality of 

our democracy is our weak way of dealing with 
people in their present emotional state. In our en- 
deavors to blunt or to turn existing tendencies we 
have contented curselves with mere philosophizing 
and preaching. We have been too retrospective. To 
paint in gcergeous colors the glorious history of de- 
mocracy is not going to change back suddenly those 
whom nearly a quarter of a century of misery and 
despair have changed to what they now ar: People 
in their present mood cannot be roused to any 
enthusiasm by him who preaches that a return to 


things exactly as they were is the only highway to 
salvation. Nor are they impressed, except to con- 
tempt, by learned explanations of how mankind has 
got into this sorry plight. They have had enough of 
words; they want action and vigorous action. 

Up to this point we have spoken of the population 
in general. It is essential that we also speak of youth 
in particular. While the youth of Canada has been 
and is less restless than the youth of Europe, yet 
their case cannot escape attention with impunity. 
For years our youth have been losing enthusiasm for 
democracy. We of the older generation are largely 
to blame. We have forgotten that it is of the very 
nature of youth to bring things to pass and to admire 
others who do. In their immaturity seeing only one 
side of the picture they bow before the success of 
the totalitarian states. If our young people accept 
these efficient ’isms that try to insinuate themselves 
into our society from without, it is largely because 
they feel that democracy has been inefficient. 

It is also in the blood of youth to fight and to see 
others fight for an ideal. “Youth will never stand 
an easy and a shallow opportunism.” They cannot 
possibly be blind to the fact that their elders have 
ceased to fight in a real sense for democracy. Mani- 
festly, our fighting is purely of the defensive order, 
and they are sharp enough to see that this does not 
lead on to victory. They have no taste to be on that 
side, but they are easily drafted into the forces of an 
aggressive cause. “If they feel that the will to fight 
no longer exists in the older generation, they turn 
away from them bitterly to find their own ways and 
new ideals.” The application of all this is obvious 
in principle. Surely we have will and ability enough 
to change our methods of supporting democracy from 
defense to attack. 


rEVHE former Chancellor is fully aware of obstacles 

in the way of training youth to undertake with 
zest and conviction the fight for democracy. The 
greatest he finds in the field of education—just where 
some would least suspect them. Others have for 
years feared them and striven against them. One 
obstacle is the tremendous stress that has been laid 
for half a century upon specialization. The other is 
that the natural sciences and the astounding advance 
in technique are increasingly impressing people with 
their methods. 

For a number of decades we have been educating 


THE EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 
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] ET nobody say that Canada is not historical-minded, 
4 at any rate in this year of grace 1938. The Yar- 
mouth Herald, having apparently forgotten, or not been 
sufficiently historical-minded, to celebrate its centenary 
in 1933, is now celebrating with great éclat its 105th 
anniversary, and records with proper enthusiasm some 
of the chief events in the Nova Scotia shipping and fish- 
ing town since 1833. Among the things for which Yar- 
mouth takes credit is the honor of being the scene of the 
first bank robbery in Canada “if not on the North 
American continent.” It was a good bank robbery, in- 
volving $7,500, and it took place in 1861, in the Yar- 
mouth branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia. More im- 
portant is the fact that Yarmouth was once one of the 
greatest producers of “good sailing craft and good men 
to navigate them’ on the Atlantic coast, and is still one 
of the most charming and home-like towns in the Mari- 
time Provinces. I was there last month and had a long 


SANDWELL 


talk with Captain Doty, the picturesque old mariner and 
artist who afforded the material for so many of the late 
Archibald MacMechan’s “Old Province Tales.” 
Hy VELYN A. CALDWELL, who runs a breezy column 
“in the Vancouver News-Herald, paid a compliment 
to my colleague Cynthia Brown, which contains one 
adjective that makes me thankful that Cynthia is far 
away on the ocean blue and probably will not read it 
until it is so old as not to matter. All the same, it is 
a compliment: 

“Life is going to be a pale bluish thing for some few 
Mondays to come, for that’s the day the Sarurpay NIGH’ 
comes, the day I read Cynthia Brown's most readable 
column about food. And, Miss C. B. will appear therein 
no more for a few weeks, that stomach-minded girl 
having hied herself off to Europe to—find more and 
better recipes. But when she does start in again it’s a 
wager she'll make you sit up and take notes.” 


too many of our young people first of all to be 
specialists and only secondarily citizens. The ten- 
dency has been to push humanistic studies more and 
more into the background. We have failed to make 
the foundation of the training we give the majority 
of our students a vision of man and of his progressive 
struggle upward in the world in the direction of 
freedom and of control over himself. Thereby we 
have deprived them of a vision of those things that 
remain “essential throughout all the phases of 
human evolution.” It is we of the older generation 
who have been the first to suffer from this perver- 
sion of education. And it is from us that the younger 
generation are taking their pattern for thought and 
action. 

T SEEMS necessary to add that a great deal of the 

humanistic education we have succeeded in pre- 
serving has itself been made sterile by narrow tech- 
nical methods of specialization. We must change our 
ways. One of our chief obligations in education is 
to give our students, before they enter upon special- 
ization, a clear idea of what they must stand for as 
intellectuals in performing the essential duties of 
citizenship. Youth is the time for them to learn that, 
despite the need of a certain compromise in public 
life, “there can be no compromise about the sanctity 
of the fundamental principles of human rights in the 
constitutions.” 

Bruening makes a most pertinent remark which 
needs no comment. “I have been struck in my own 
experience with the fact that even in the admini- 
stration and parliament, while we had a great number 
of first-class specialists, we had very few people who 
had a universalistic outlook, who could subordinate 
their special knowledge and their special aims to a 
general plan for the best of the nation.” 

Canadians have practically the same attitude 
toward science as have the other western peoples. 
While only a few share the real scientist’s love for 
pure truth and see the meaning and aim of scientific 
method, nevertheless there is a virtually unanimous 
veneration of science. This comes from a realiza- 
tion of the tremendous benefits the application of 
scientific method has brought to the human race. In 
it the common man sees the assured hope of a better 
and happier future for mankind. It represents the 
highest efficiency man has ever attained. It must be 
developed and preserved at all costs; indeed, every- 
thing else must be subordinated to it so that it may 
achieve its great work without hindrance. An 
uneasy, distrustful feeling permeates our society 
that democracy’s way of advancing slowly through 
discussion and deliberation is blocking the road to 
the Millennium. Totalitarian government is the only 
sure way to it; witness the achievements of Musso- 
lini and Hitler. 

This unsound naive belief in the power of tech- 
nique to better man’s lot extends beyond the realm 
of the mechanical. It has aroused dreams and hopes 
that a parallel road to the Millennium will be found 
in organizing all our economic and public life. This 
is the inspiration of the planned economy practised 
in the totalitarian states and spectacularly advertised 
by them. It has taken hold of many of our younger 
generation because it seems to them to be humanly 
controllable and capable of effecting social justice, as 
against the democratic principle of individual initia- 
tive which appears to be a blind force incapable of 
being adapted to the requirements of an evenly dis- 
tributed justice. Those captured by this view cannot 
see that a permanent planned economy must end in 
destroying the rights, freedom and creative power 
of the individual. Since these things involve an 
attitude of private criticism which a totalitarian gov- 
ernment cannot brook, they must be crushed. The 
rational side of life of the people must be suppressed 
to permit the emergence of an emotional side which 
this type of government will keep in a state of arti- 
ficial excitement to lead it away from consideration 
of ideals. 


UT what has this to do with Canada? A great 

deal, I think. There is altogether too much of 
this kind of thinking among our Canadian people. 
As long as it exists in quantity there is a danger that 
these external ’isms will find a seed bed, but. not 
otherwise. 

Our mission is clear. The great body of educa- 
tional workers must labor as a unit to explain the 
real aim and methods of science and to restore the 
balance between scientific studies and the humane 
studies that have to do with minds and souls of men. 
Furthermore, those of us who still have faith in 
democracy must put up an unceasing and tireless 
fight for it and show the world that we are prepared 
even to suffer for maintaining it as our forefathers 
did in winning it, 
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(Continued from Page One) 
Communism, and both are one and the 
which is one of the standard dogm 
party in Germany. Oddly enough, the next most 
important item is the charge that Jews control the 
key positions in finance and industry in the capital- 
istic system. We have not as yet heard much in this 
country of the third charge made against the Jews 
in Germany, namely, that they occupy far more than 
their share of the important positions in the ] 
and influential professions. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining facts and 
statistics to show that all of these charges are grossly 
exaggerated; but even if all three of them were sub- 
stantially true, they would afford no justification, in 
the mind of any humane and democratically minded 
person, for the kind of treatment to which the Jews 
are subjected in Germany and to which the Anti- 
Semites would like to see them subjected in Canada. 
To approve of that sort of thing it is necessary to 
believe that all Jews are enemies of the human race 
and work with malicious and devilish ingenuity for 
its destruction. There are people in Canada who 
believe that, or at any rate are paid to act as if they 
believed it, but if they are able to make many con- 
verts, it says little for the character of whichever of 
the two Canadian educational systems the converts 
were brought up in. 


same thing, 
as of the Nazi 


earned 
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KICK THE PROFESSOR OUT 
7 UGHT a professor of civil law at McGill Uni- 
versity, or a professor of any other faculty in 
any other university, (to) identify himself directly 
and actively with a political organization? Surely 
there is a line to be drawn somewhere and surely the 

time has come to draw it.” 

This is not a quotation from a speech by one of 
the Tories of 1837. It is a quotation, modified only 
in respect of one slight point of syntax, from an 
editorial in the Montreal Gazette of August 15, 1938. 
The Gazette evidently thinks that “the time has 
come” to prohibit professors of any faculty in any 
university from identifying themselves with any 
political organization. It is of interest to inquire 
why the time has come now, in the opinion of the 
Gazette, and had not come during all those long years 
in the history of the Gazette and of McGill University 
and of many other newspapers and educational in- 
stitutions all over Canada, during which professors 
were permitted entire freedom to identify them- 
selves with the Liberal party, the Conservative party, 
the Nationalist party, the Canada First party, the 
Progressive party, or any other political organiza- 
tion of those piping times of liberty. And the ex- 
planation is quite clear. Professors have begun to 
identify themselves with the Socialist party, other- 
wise the C.C.F., of which the Gazette entirely and 
profoundly disapproves. The text of the Gazette’s 
sermon on professors in politics, which ends with 
the notable words quoted above, is an interview given 
by Dr. Frank R. Scott, criticizing the Quebec Pad- 
lock Law, upholding various Socialist doctrines, and 
stating the view that “the condition of the C.C.F. is 
most favorable throughout the Dominion.” That is 
why the time has come and that is where the line is 
to be drawn. 

Unfortunately for the Gazette, and fortunately 
for the maintenance of academic liberty, the Prin- 
cipal of McGill University is at the moment “directly 
and actively” identified with a political organization 
which, it is true, happens to be in another country, 
but of which the Gazette happens to approve very 
strongly. He is therefore most unlikely to accept 
the Gazette’s advice and expel Dr. Scott from his 
staff. There is also another consideration which is 
likely to influence him even if it does not appeal to 
the mind of the Gazette. It is that nothing could be 
so well calculated to increase the strength of the 
C.C.F., and to diminish the prestige and power for 
sane leadership of the universities, as a general purge 
of the Scotts and Underhills and Lines from Cana- 
dian academic life. 
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SUNDAY IN THE PARKS 


AST summer SATURDAY NIGHT pointed out that in 

Toronto and Winnipeg, and a few smaller Cana- 
dian cities, the regulations in force in regard to the 
Sunday use of parks, public playgrounds, beaches, 
etc., were far out of line with the existing Canadian 
opinion as to the proper observance of the Day of 
Rest. The municipal authorities of Toronto have this 
year made a radical change in the park regulations, 
as a result of which the public property is now avail- 
able after midday on Sunday for a large range of 
activities which have hitherto been forbidden. We 
have seen no protest against this relaxation of strict 
Sabbatarianism except on the part of the Toronto 
Telegram, which takes the odd position that the 
change is an excellent one but that the Board of 
Control should not have made it. As the Toronto 
Telegram usually elects the Toronto Board of Control, 
we are forced to the conclusion that it must have 
failed to do so at the last municipal elections and 
thinks the reform should have been postponed until 
there is a Telegram Board of Control to take the 
credit for it. 

The Ontario Lord’s Day Alliance has taken an 
extremely sensible line in connection with this whole 
matter, It is strongly opposed to all commercialized 
sports on Sunday, mainly on the ground that they 
violate the right of the employees to their Sunday 
rest; and in this attitude we think it has the support 
of a strong majority of Canadian opinion, at any rate 
outside of Quebec. It is not opposed to any form of 
“personal voluntary recreation, unless and until such 
recreation interferes with the rest day privileges of 
others, or disturbs the quiet of fellow citizens in their 
enjoyment of the freedom of that day of rest or 
worship.” Provided that the words “interferes with 
and “disturbs” are interpreted with reasonable strict- 
ness, we think that in this attitude also the Lord's 
Day Alliance fairly represents Canadian public 

yn. 
Ta recommendation of the Alliance seems to us 
to go beyond the limits of the practical, as well as 
being rendered unnecessary by another recommenda- 
tion. The Alliance suggests that parents of chil- 
dren using the public property for cee 
given to understand that they rather than the em- 
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JUST TO HELP THE TAIL TO WAG ITS DOG. 


ployees of the municipality must accept primary 
responsibility on Sunday for the supervision of play, 
wading, bathing, etc. It would surely be better if 
the Alliance limited itself to its other recommenda- 
tion, namely full recognition of the right of municipal 
employees to one day’s rest in seven and an endeavor 
to keep Sunday employment away from the hours of 
public worship. The risks attendant upon an effort 
to make parents responsible for the safety and good 
behavior of their children on Sunday afternoon, in 
places where on every other day of the week they are 
accustomed to rely upon municipal employees, are too 
obvious to need emphasizing. 
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THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE 


HE death of Chief Justice Latchford removes a 

figure which has been conspicuous in the public 
life of Ontario for nearly half a century; there was 
only a three-year interval between the downfall of the 
Ross Government, in which he was a cabinet min- 
ister for six years, and his appointment to the Bench, 
and even in that three years he did a great deal in a 
private capacity to promote mining in the Cobalt 
district, and became president of the Cobalt Lake 
Mining Company and of the Nipissing Central Rail- 
way. It is possible that history will attach more 
importance to his pioneering work in Ontario mining, 
as promoter and minister, than to his services on the 
Bench, although his knowledge of the law, gained in 
a long, successful and varied practice, was both wide 
and intimate. 
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COUCHICHING AIRINGS 


HERE are a good many clashes of feeling and 

opinion in Canada which are normally kept out 
of consciousness by a general agreement to act as if 
they did not exist. The Couchiching Institute is 
beginning to serve a useful function by bringing 
these clashes into the light of day once a year and 
giving the public a chance to determine whether they 
are getting better or worse and what can be done to 
remove or mitigate them. Most of the speakers at 
the Institute this year seem to have practised a more 
than usual frankness of utterance, and we do not 
think any serious damage has been done by this 
frankness, while the Canadian people are certainly 
in a better position to assess their own position and 
to estimate the difficulties of maintaining their 
national unity. 

If any one of them pursued frankness to excess 
it-was undoubtedly the Rev. C. E. Silcox in his dis- 
cussion of what he regards as the coming political 
clash between the concepts of Roman Catholicism and 
those of Protestantism. This is a difference which 
has been present in Canadian politics ever since 
Canada became British territory, and which has 
usually been kept from becoming painful by the exer- 
cise of wisdom and toleration on both sides. Prior to 
the War it was the belief of most Canadians that a 


more or less permanent solution of it had been 
arrived at The tremendous increase all over the 
world in the powers and activities of the state as 
against the individual and the religious organization 
may eventually make old compromises useless and 
demand a new alignment even in Canada, as it has 
done in all the non-democratic European countries. 
Most Canadians, however, cling to the hope that 
democracy may be maintained and the growth of the 
power of the state be checked in this Dominion at 
least, and if so there is hope that the existing under- 
standings between the two religious divisions of the 
country may continue to work efficiently. 
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Mr. Silcox seems to have thrown an excessive 
emphasis on the recent marriage decisions of a single 
judge of the Quebec Bench. There is no evidence that 
the decisions of Mr. Justice Forest represent any- 
thing but his own personal viewpoint, which he no 
longer takes any trouble to reconcile with the body of 
jurisprudence laid down by his fellow judges and 
the higher courts. There is no evidence that these 
decisions represent any campaign by the hierarchy 
for a modification of the marriage law of Quebec, or 
are of any importance to anybody except the few in- 
dividuals to whom they afford an opportunity for a 
collusive divorce from a perfectly legal marriage. 
There is therefore no need to represent them as 
signs of an increasing divergence of political opinion 
between the two religious divisions. 


ADVANCING YEARS 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


O BE a green hill in the distance, or, better still, 

near by, would be a delightful experience. To 
be revered for one’s age and, at the same time, 
admired for one’s beauty, is an achievement known 
only to creatures that are nearer to Nature’s heart 
than poor humanity ever becomes. This ideal con- 
dition, however, might have been possible to the 
author of those unforgettable old lines, 


“How pleasant is Saturday night 
When we’ve tried all the week to be good.” 

Did the (more or less) gentle reader ever try 
all the week to be good? I once tried it and succeeded 
for three-quarters of an hour. My words and ac- 
tions were passable, but I committed murder in my 
heart. 


HE late (can you imagine an elderly and ex- 

perienced teacher ever consenting to be late?) 
Mr. MacMurchy, of Jarvis Street fame, never used the 
word old in my hearing except as applied to his old 
boys. Of a century tree he would not say that it 
was “somewhat advanced in years”; but this pleas- 
ing euphemism was invariably employed with regard 
to human antiques. How sweetly fall these soothing 
syllables on the “advancing” ear—whether advanc- 
ing because of age or deafness or both. How unlike, 
the curt terse telephonic brevity of today. 

On the day in which Mr. MacMurchy, chancing 
to be alone in the house, was called to the telephone, 
conversation ensued: 

“Blank speaking: MacMurchy ?” 

“MacMurchy.” 

“The old man?” 

“MacMurchy.” 

“Well, darn it, you’ve got a son, haven’t you? 
Or is he your dad?” ‘“‘MacMurchy.” 

That was all. That was sufficient. We boast 
of our wonderful inventions. How about reproducing 
tones of voice on the printed page? Every old boy 
of Jarvis Street Institute would recognize that 
voice. 





“INTRODUCTION TO THE MOUNTAINS,” by W. Williams, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Van- 
couver, B.C. This photograph won first prize in the “General” class of the Summer Photograph Compe- 


tition on August 6. 


It was taken in July during an ascent of Mount Garibaldi forty miles from Van- 


couver at the head of Howe Sound. Rolleiflex camera, Panatomic film, 3x yellow filter, 1/25 sec. at F. 16, 


HIS former pupil of Rockwood Academy was all 

compact of the serenity that beautified and en- 
nobled the Victorian era. On one occasion, as we 
were walking on a quiet Toronto street, not far 
from Rosedale Ravine, an able-bodied hard-eyed 
man, with a. mouth to match, after surveying us 
shrewdly for a moment, approached and begged 
the price of a meal. My friend came at once to a 
leisurely halt, and began feeling in vest pockets 
From one he extracted a small ticket, entitling the 
holder to a dinner at the House of Industry. Was 
the suppliant grateful? By no means. He rent the 
ticket in twain, flung the fragments to the side- 
walk, and spat upon them with marked spontaneity 
and a flow of red hot profanity that some of the 
older English, or younger American writers might 
have envied. We proceeded tranquilly on our way, 
my companion continuing his interrupted remarks 
with, “This theory fittingly exemplified” ete. Yes, 
those contemplative meditative tones should have 
been preserved. 


HIS good friend occasionally visited the widow 

of his former teacher. Another welcome visitor 
was Mr. S. T. Wood, of the Toronto Globe, who was 
the best bird-nest hunter I have ever known. Cros- 
sing a meadow before breakfast he would find five 
bird nests, and, without marking them, show them 
to us after the dew was off. After his departure 
Brother Will inquired, “Mother which does thee” 
(we always said “thee” to mother) “like best, Mr. 
MacMurchy or Mr. Wood?” Mother had the old- 
time beauty of a straight cartilaginous nose and a 
short upper lip. I can see the twist of that tiny lip 
as she gave us her not-to-be-forgotten ultimatum: 
“Archie MacMurchy reads the Bible and prays; S. T. 
Woods reads George Ade and laughs.’””’ What better 
description could be given, in as few words, of the 
representatives of two generations? 

Another characteristic of our friend was his un- 
expectedly quick responses. Changing cars at Hamil- 
ton, on his way out to see us, he was accosted by 
an acquaintance—a fellow-trustee, or something of 
the sort, on the House of Industry. The man stared 
at him. “MacMurchy, what are you doing here?” 
So said his voice. His eyes inserted the words “on 
earth” after the “what.” Answer: “It would be hard 
to say.” A masterly Truthful, civil, and 
completely Scotch. They who are careful of thei! 
pennies are reticent in their speech 

On another occasion I met our distinguished 
guest in Hamilton, and improved the oppertunity 
to do some shopping of my own. He accompanied me, 
though he went with no more alacrity than I. After 
a prolonged session, ended by the purchase of a hat 
which won his approval, I said to the sales girl, 
that as I had now purchased $25 worth, I was elig 
ible for a rebate of $3 as was stated in their advertise- 
ment in the Welland Tribune. . The startled girl took 
my suggestion to the proprietor. She returned with 
the statement that I was mistaken; it was a rival 
department store that had inserted the advertise- 
ment. But naturally they would not allow him to 
offer rosier terms than they. So three one-dollar 
bills were laid respectfully in my hand. “I never 
saw anything like that done before,” breathed my 
friend. It’s great fun to teach thrift to a Scotch- 
man. Half of my friends call me a tight-wad. The 
other half (must I admit it?) a sucker 


reply. 
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PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


Kathleen Daly Pepper, the well known artist, is the 
winner of the first prize of Ten Dollars, a “Special” class 
award, in the Summer Photograph Competition. Her 
amusing record of how it takes the entire family to make 
hay in the Province of Quebec is reproduced on the Front 
Pagé. The winner of the second prize is G. M. Bodington, 
1 Pollock Block, Prince Albert, Sask. Honorable Mention 
awards were made to Evelyn Irving, Celista, B.C.; Miss 
Corey Taylor, 55 Glen Road, Toronto, and Mrs. George 
Ringel, 108 Paisley Avenue N., Hamilton, Ont. 

Prizes will be awarded today (August 20) in the 
“General” class, the winners being announced in next 
week’s issue. First prize in this class is Five Dollars; 
second prize is a copy of “Camera Conversations” by 
“Jay.” Entries for either the “General” or the “Special” 
(action, dramatic situation or character interest) class 
may be sent in at any time. 
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—History of Canada, August 8-15 


MANION BEGINS LEADING 


PROVIDED by the Ottawa Conven- 
tion with a platform on which 
even a strong party, to say nothing 
of a shattered one, could scarcely 
hope to get elected in a modern world, 
Dr. Manion proceeded last week to 
produce his own platform, or at least 
the first plank of it. There were two 
immediate results. The first was a 
terrific howl from the reactionary 
Conservative interests that had fairly 
successfully opposed all attempts at 
Ottawa to adjust the party to con- 
temporary life and conditions of lice. 
The second was a sudden halt in the 
quiet preparations which apparently 
thousands of young Conservatives 
were making to align themselves with 
other political groups. The Ottawa 
Convention sounded the knell of the 
hopes of many potentially valuable 
young party workers. Some at least 
of them had been making tentative 
connections elsewhere for many 
months, awaiting only the trend of 
the Convention for a final decision. 
But Dr. Manion’s announcement of 
new party policies in an address at 
Barry’s Bay, Ont., gave them at least 
reason to question whether a rejuve- 
nation of the party is not possible 
after all. The Conservative leader’s 
most important declaration of policy 
was that relief costs must be made 
entirely a federal responsibility. 

In British Columbia the provincial 
Conservatives laid plans for a con- 
vention at Kamloops on September 
23 to select a successor to their de- 
ceased leader, Dr. Patterson. In 
Quebec the Liberals, Fascists and 
Gouin groups intensified their organ- 
ization drives, seemingly being un- 
willing to believe repeated denials 
from Ottawa and Quebec that there is 
any possibility of federal or provincial 
general elections this year. 


DOMINION 

Agriculture: The Canadian Wheat 
Board announced the appointment of 
Dr. T. W. Grindley, chief of the agri- 
cultural branch of the Bureau of 
Statistics, as its secretary; other 
Wheat Board appointments were Eric 
N. Meyer as assistant sales manager, 
ind Ray E. Lee and A. M. Millard as 
managers of the Vancouver and Cal- 
gary offices respectively 

Aviation: Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Transport, announced that 
Canadian airlines will shortly be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 


Board of Transport Commissioners 
for the control of passenger fares and 
freight rates. Mr. Howe also an- 


nounced that the contract for con- 
truction of the Trans-Canada airport 
at Moncton, N.EI is been awarded. 
Defence: Defence Headquarters an- 
nounced the promotion of numerous 
r officers of the Canadian land, 

















and air forces; the promotions 

ed those of jon. Air Vice- 

11 W. A. Bishop, V.C., to Hon. 

A Mars! Lieut.-Col. L. R. La- 
Fleche De t Minister of National 
Defence t Major-General, Commo- 
P i Neli Chief of the 
miral, and Air 

l and Brigadier 

Vice-Mar- 


three honor- 
officers of the 
one each for 











y and the air force, 
vas also ‘ed Mrs. Ernest 
Lapointe, wife of the Minister of Jus- 
tice, and Mrs. J. W. de B. Farris 

ristened new Canadian mine- 
s vers launched at Quebec and at 
North Vancouver! H.M.S. York, flag- 


s squadron of the 
the Canadian 


navy for manoeuvres ff Victoria, 





Migratory Birds: Hon. T. A. Crerar, 








niste! f Resources, issued annual 

regulations governing shooting of 

nigratory birds throughout Canada 

Rowell Commission: Prime Min- 

ster Mackenzie King released for 

ition the text of his reply to 

er Hepburn’s notification of 

( t Rowell Commission 

and nue Minister J. L. Usley 

1 a formal statement regarding 

itior i] ndn passed at the 

€ I Parliament Premier 

1 illeged that the Do- 

I n ment é faith I 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Forests: ri 


led ogging and fires 


Transients: rt Britis! imbia 
f Depart nt nounced the 
I lation of spe il relief recently 
rant to tral nt in nomeies 
r 
Veterinary: Hon. K. C. MacDon 
ild Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced regulations prohibiting entry 
ff horses into the Province unless 
certified free of encephalomyelitis 
MANITOBA 
Insurance: Hon W R Clubb, 


Minister of Public Works and Labor, 
announced the appointment of Her- 
bert Hunter as provincial superinten- 
dent of insurance 

Municipal Affairs: Royal Commis- 
sion on the financial affairs of the city 
of Winnipeg began its public sessions. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Economic Survey: The Government 
announced the appointment of an 
economic survey committee to pre- 
pare plans for a detailed study of the 
natural resources of the Province 
Members of the committee are: Dr 
F. H. Sexton, president of the NS 
Technical College; Dr. Alan Cameron, 
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Deputy Minister of Mines; Lyman T. facturer (89). Colling, Dr. Frederick 
Chapman, principal of N.S. College of James, (O.B.E.), Toronto, chemical 
Agriculture; G. W. I. Creighton, Pro- pathologist of St. Michael’s Hospital. 
vincial Forester; and George Hay- Conklin, Walter McEwan, Vancouver, 
thorne, secretary of the N.S. Eco- former collector of inland revenue 


nomic Council. for Saskatchewan (63). Currier, Capt. d 
George Webster, Vancouver, retired HUNTING an FISHING 
ONTARIO inspector of R.C.M.P. (73). Denny, ON 


Hydro: Construction of engineer- Henry Samuel, (C.B.E.), Toronto, 
ing works for diversion of James Bay President Sudbury Contact Mines, di- 
watershed water at Long Lac into rector or consulting engineer of vari- 
Great Lakes system is nearly com- OUS other mining companies, author 
plete, it was announced. Hon. W. L. Of books on metallurgy (65). Evans, 
Houck, vice-chairman of the O.H.- W. H., Vancouver, engineer of first 
E.P.C., announced that the Ontario C.P.R. transcontinental passenger 
power plant at Niagara Falls, badly train to Port Moody, past president 
damaged by ice last winter, has been Vancouver Pioneers’ Association. Fin- 
restored to near-capacity production. ‘ayson, George A., Montreal, presi- 

Quintuplets: Board of Guardians dent Rawdon Land & Construction 


of Dionne quintuplets announced that 0-., past president Westmount Rotary POURING A GOLD BRICK. Honorable Mention photograph by H. Farah, 
. ’ 
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EOPLE everywhere are saying that Chevrolet is the value sensation of 
1938. And everybody can appreciate the reasons why. Chevrolet style, 
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for example, makes this the most attractive car ever offered at such low 
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prices. Then, too, Chevrolet is the only lowest-priced car that brings you 
the outstanding group of value-features listed here. And just as important, 
the new Chevrolet gives you all these advantages without any sacrifice of 
all-around economy. The fact is, owners are reporting as high as 27 miles 
to the gallon... maximum oil economy . . . with lower upkeep costs than 
they ever experienced before. 

Drop in at your dealer’s showrooms today. Enjoy a ride and you, too, will 
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STEEL BODIES” PRICED +320 Master De Luxe Models from $892. Delivered 
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OM at factory, Oshawa, Ont. Government tax, freight 
FR and license extra. Convenient terms on the General 
(2-Passenger Master Business Coupe) Motors Instalment Plan. 


discover scores of reasons for deciding that Chevrolet is your very best 
“buy” for features —for value — and for savings. 
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_ Ottawa Letter 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MARITIMES ARE RESTIVE 


| ITHERTO the Dominion’s big 

hearted Federal politicians have 
prudently managed to restrict their 
avish impulses to giving the common 
people the privilege of voting for 
them every so often. There is always 
ihe possibility, however, that some- 
ime they may so far forget them- 
elves in their generosity as to confer 
xood conduct marks—even accom- 
anied perhaps by a gracious speech or 
wo for extra good measure-——upon 
those sections of the citizenship which 
vive them the least trouble. 

And when—if ever—such a red- 
etter day of condescending tribute 
from the great of the nation to those 
who keep them at the trough of pub- 
lic service arrives, it is the considered 
pinion on Parliament Hill that the 
Maritime Provinces—wholly regard- 
ess Of whether or not they appreci- 


ite so doubtful a distinction—will be 
the top-ranking community in all 
canada. 

LONSISE ASE is heard at all 


times and wherever the language 
9 Federal politics is spoken about 
Maritime rights. And it is true that 
n the past decade or so considerable 
zenerosity has been shown towards 
gastern interests in the matter of 
sssisting them to get their commodi- 
(ies to the markets of Upper Canada 
ind to exploit their natural resources. 
freight rate and mining subventions 
have been of undoubted benefit to 
arge and already wealthy Maritime 
orporations. It would be idle, fur- 
thermore, to attempt to deny that 
they have helped to provide employ- 
ment for the Maritime people—al- 
though the Imperial trade agreements 
jid more in this direction than every- 
thing else combined, without costing 
the national treasury a single penny 
hy way of subsidy or bonus. 
“But leave the freight rate and coal 
ibventions for a moment and con- 
ider the situation in the Maritimes 
vhich they do not touch. Consider 
| Province in which three men, going 
ut into the Atlantic at half-past two 
very possible morning in a small 
ishing boat, have a surplus of ten 
iollars to divide after four months’ 
il. Consider a Province in which 
yal miners who are getting an aver- 
we of two days work per week see 
n the daily press pictures of a huge 
nountain of bituminous fuel, com- 
betitive in every way with their own 
roduct, which cargo steamers from 
sermany, Belgium, France and for- 
ign ports are landing on their shores. 
‘onsider a Province which has the 
inest beaches and the most beautiful 
oastline on the North Atlantic, with 
xcellent and moderately priced hotels 
0 boot, and yet sees Canadians flock- 
ng each year to the coast of Maine, 
imply because no government at- 
empts more than perfunctorily to de- 
elop its tourist attractions. Consider, 
Knally, a Province which succeeds in 
eveloping national port business 
gainst strongest American port com- 
etition—only to have its work largely 
ndone by an Ottawa bureaucracy 
vhich, by the stupid imposition of 
»p wharfage charges, plays right into 
he hands of New York, Iuston, and 
ortland interests. 

Such a province is Nova Scotia. 
And to a lesser extent New Bruns- 
vick and Prince Edward Island are 
artners in its fate. 
















to THOSE on Parliament Hill who 

know something of the situation 
it, first hand, Canadian politics pre- 
ents no greater miracle than the 
ocility of the Maritime Provinces 
nder conditions of neglect and in- 
ifferences shown alike by both the 
ld-line parties while in power. Why 
here has never been a protest move- 
nent from the East comparable to 
he Progressive or the C.C.F., move- 
nents in the West constitutes a 
arliament Hill mystery which 
either Liberal nor Conservative 
nachine politicians are in any hurry 
) solve. They are quite content to 
ve things continue as they are. 







#or down in the Maritimes generally 
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BY RIDEAU BANKS 


and in Nova Scotia particularly— 
the politicians are doing very nicely, 
thank you. 


But what of the people? Some 

circles on Parliament Hill which 
are accustomed to adopt the more 
thoughtful, if less immediately re- 
assuring, view of things, are unable 
to shake off the uneasy feeling that 
the recent session of Parliament, 
largely ineffective as was its general 
record, was particularly cavalier in 
its treatment of vital economic in- 
terests of large sections of Maritimers 
who urgently and through no fault of 
their own—stand in need of assistance. 

For instance, there was the steam 
trawler question. The trawlers are 
the modern mass-production agencies 
of the fishing industry. They scoop 
up everything that is on the bottom 
of the sea, including, incidentally, 
the sick fish that rest there semi- 
motionless. And three of them furnish 
upwards of 70 percent of the fish 
that the big companies—with one not- 
able exception—handle. 

Every royal commission, regardless 
of the politics of the government 
appointing it, which has ever made 
a study of the economic problem of 
the Maritime fisherman has recom- 
mended against the continuance of 
the Federal trawler licenses. And the 
Commissions which have made these 
findings have been of uniformly 
eminent calibre. The trouble with the 
trawlers is that they destroy effec- 
tively and completely the bargaining 
power of the inshore and schooner 
fishermen. They are owned by the 
big fishing companies and they make 
it possible for the big fishing com- 
panies to be largely independent of the 
individual fisherman. So long as the 
fishing companies have the catch 
scooped up by the trawlers, they can 
offer prices absurdly low for the fish 
caught by the toil of the men who 
go down to the sea in ships. The 
trawlers, in brief, are qualified to 
serve as the fitting symbol of all that 
is sinister in the modern system of 
machine production. There are only 
three of them; but they wield an 
economic power which keeps 17,000 
inshore and schooner fiseherman in 
Nova Scotia on the borderline of 
financial serfdom. 


(THE fishermen are a patient people. 

They follow a profession which is as 
old as civilization and the tempera- 
ment which they have acquired down 
through the ages instinctively resists 
the idea of change. But even they 
have come to the point of protest. 
And they have found a noteworthy 
champion in the Halifax Herald, a 
public service newspaper which is 
waging a crusade against special 
privilege in the Maritimes which de- 
serves recognition as one of the out- 
standing chapters in the history of 
Canadian journalism. Last session, 
consequently, fortified with all the 
findings of past Royal Commissions 
which Liberal and Conservative Gov- 
ernments alike had ignored, they 
went to Parliament. They drafted a 
petition which the fishermen signed 
in their thousands asking that the 
recommendations of these royal com- 
missions be implemented and _ the 
trawler licenses—which are granted 
on a year-to-year basis—be not re- 
newed. 

What happened? The petition came 
before the House of Commons in the 
dying days of the session. The states- 
men were in no mood to be bothered 
by the economic grievances of a 
people who could be trusted to re- 
main docile even under outrageous 
neglect. And the fishermen, in their 
inexperience with parliamentary docu- 
ments, had made a grave error. They 
had failed to prefix their petition 
with the traditional prayer expres- 
sive of the humility of the petitioners 
in approaching so august a body as 
the House of Commons, This gavé 
the Statesmen their excuse. In all 
seriousness they refused the petition 
on the grounds that if they received 
any document which lacked all the 
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formal, even if wholly meaningless, 
trimmings, democracy would be out- 
raged. For once the Senate had the 
courage to rebuke the Green Cham- 
ber. It received the petition without 
protest as to its form. But there 
was nothing the Upper House could 
do about it. Redress for the fisher- 
men’s troubles can only come through 
the elected M.P.’s. 


T IS unquestionably true that the 

great majority of the Parliamentary 
Royalists are unworried about the 
course which last session pursued 
towards the fishermen. Like the up- 
holders of privilege before the French 
Revolution, they cannot understand 
the untutored masses achieving any 
effective action. 

There are some in high places on 
Parliament Hill, however, who are 
frankly uneasy over the rising tide of 
Maritime discontent. They realize 
that the masses down there are no 
longer untutored. A protest press is 
giving the people the leadership the 
politicians deny them, and the cir- 
culation which the crusading news- 
papers have achieved testifies an 
awaiting public responsiveness to any 
movement which promises to improve 
their economic condition. It is esti- 
mated that there is scarcely a home 
in Nova Scotia which is not entered 
now by either a Halifax Herald or a 
Halifax Mail. And the torch of leader- 
ship is being further carried through 
the length and breadth of the Prov- 
inces by St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity. The non-sectarian co-operative 
movement which St. Francis Xavier 
has been sponsoring under the dynam- 
ic direction of Professor A. B. Mac- 
donald is in many respects the most 
remarkable phenomenon in the Mari- 
times. Already it has attracted liter- 
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NEW B.B.C. HEAD. 
Ogilvie, President and Vice-Chancellor 


Frederick Wolff 


of Queen’s University, Belfast, who 

has been chosen to succeed Sir John 

Reith as Director-General of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation. 


ally world-wide interest. Economists 
have come to study it from the Far 
Western states and from the British 
Isles. 


N ONE letter it is possible to only 

indicate in highly general terms 
one phase of the movement of Mari- 
time unrest which is frankly worry- 
ing the more thoughtful minority 
amongst Parliament Hill’s politicians. 
Discussion of the recent Dosco-Scotia 
merger which was carried through by 
financial interests with a cavalier dis- 
regard of the economic interests of 
the people of historic Pictou County 
must await another letter,—as must 
also consideration of the blunders of 
Ottawa policy which have played right 
into the hands of American port 
authorities, and the final question of 
the amazing indifference shown by 
governmental authorities towards pos- 


world. 


other kind!” 
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@ Established as it was, at the birth 
of the automotive industry, Good- 
year’s growth is as interesting as the 
story of the automobile itself. From 
the first it has been Goodyear’s belief 
that leadership is best maintained by 
constant pioneering in new fields. It 
is an historic fact that Goodyear’s 
contributions to the art of tire build- 
ing have been among the greatest 
forces in the development of automo- 
tive transportation. Out of Good- 
year’s laboratories and development 
departments have come practically 
every major tire development. Many 
of these have benefited the tire in- 
dustry as a whole—all have rendered 
high service to the users of auto- 
mobiles and trucks throughout the 


Because Goodyear has so consist- 
ently led the way in building tires 
that give maximum performance on 
any road, it is true that “more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
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sibilities for tourist development 
which surpass by far anything offered 
by the Maine coast which Canadians 
have done so much to popularize. 

In the meantime, the general situa- 
tion is one of the most interesting 
spots in the entire Canadian political 
picture. For the problems of the 
Maritimes, while they are fundament- 
ally economic, are also fundamentally 


political in the remedies for which 
they call. The politicians, if they 
would get down to grips with the 


plight which has overtaken the fisher- 
men, the coal miners, and the steel 
workers could do much to improve 
their conditions. And if the govern- 
ments would advertise the Provinces 
so that they could take their rightful 
place amongst the premier tourist 
attractions of the continent, an im- 
portant stimulus would be given to 
Maritime economy. 
The people of the 
beginning to realize 


Maritimes 
these 


are 
things. 
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There is a growing demand that the 


politicians get on the job—or make 
way for others who will give some 
action. 
e @ 
The man who swears on a stack of 
bibles to tell the whole truth and 


nothing but the truth takes a simple 
oath indeed. The clerk in the Darwin 
Supreme Court uses an unusual form 
when dealing with Australian abori- 
gine witnesses. It goes like this: 
“Now listen! Want you talka true 
feller and tella big feller boss on top? 


(the judge). Talk loud altogether 
men in court want hear you. Talk 
true all-a-time, not what other black 
boy bin tellum you. Talk what you 


savvy clear alonga your own eye, not 
what you been hear alonga your own 
ear.” 

This oath has come into general use 
because the gentleman from the Bush 
Country regards it as binding upon his 
conscience.—IRaycomb News. 
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© THE solo driver, the lone in- 

dividual in a car traveling through 
the summer-clad land, the thumb of 
the hitchhiker is ever evident. It 
greets him at many a corner, as con- 
spicuous an object as any on the road. 

From the lake-side of Ontario to 
the sea-side of Nova Scotia the way 
lies steadily east. The thumbs one 
encounters point just as steadily east. 
These human signposts are proclaim- 
ing the fact that the owners wish to 
travel in the direction the car is 
heading. 

Warnings are current that all such 
thumbs should be ignored. There may 
be danger in their recognition. Should 
the possessor of one be injured as a 
result of his free ride, he may be 
awarded untold damages from the 
person helping him on his way. Per- 
haps the very thumb extended on the 
road may later assist fingers to grasp 
a gun, the muzzle of which will prod 
the lone driver into doing things he 
really does not want to do; such as 
placing his valuables into the hand 
of the thumb, or being forced to 
drive the car where he had no in- 
tention of taking it. 

However, a_bespattered ‘‘Coupe” 
with a carburetor cough does not sug- 
gest that a millionaire is its driver, 
nor one whose dollar wad is likely to 
want more space in the pocket than 
a very small corner. The open road, 
the open day, all smiles, proclaim a 
peace, no matter the newspaper head- 
lines.—Leave gangsters to the manu- 
facturers in Hollywood. 


T THE bend of the road was a 
“™ thumb, the gesture emphatic as it 
pointed east. The “Coupe” obeyed, 
and a few moments later the vacant 
seat was occupied by a young French- 
Canadian, with a_ suit-case which 
might, from his efforts to raise it into 
the car, be heavier than ‘himself. He 
had a story to tell. Business was 
bad in the town he had left. With 
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all of his personal effects in that 
suitcase, he was making for another 
town; a distance of some eighty miles. 
Since six in the morning he had been 
on the road, and the Coupe was the 
third in a relay of cars carrying him 
where his business, whatever it was, 
might be better. 

As host, and temporary owner of 
the Coupe, I encouraged my guest to 
talk. He needed little encouragement. 
He talked. My task was the harder 
for I had to listen in French. It is 
easier for me to talk in English. His 
story was one of business reverses. 
Nobody would buy what he wanted to 
sell: and he listed his reverses, all 
due to some political machinations. 
After telling of each reverse he added 
a “yes, sir’ for the benefit of my Eng- 
lish ears. We reached the town where 
he thought to retrieve these reverses 
and, in the centre of the central thor- 
oughfare, Monsieur M. or N. (he did 
not give his name) descended. My 
last sight of him was as he struggled 
along the sidewalk overwhelmed with 
suitcase. The last words I heard were 
“Yes, sir!” 


THE eastward trip continued. It 

was long and leisurely. Each day 
brought its collection of thumbs. A 
well-groomed man with a suspiciously 
Cockney accent was seated beside me 
in the Coupe. He reminisced about 
London, England, once his home. In 
Montreal things had not been too 
good. 

His business was selling kit to 
sailors, but owing to some depressive 
cause the sailors did not buy. The 
kit had been packed up, together with 
his own wardrobe, and sent by freight 
to a friend in Halifax where he next 
intended to offer his wares. The cost 
of this had left him with five dollars 
in hand, enough for meals and bed. 
He was relying for the actual journey 
on the response given to his demand- 
ing thumb. For the greater part of a 
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THUMBS EAST 


BY MALCOLM MORLEY 


day the one-time Londoner talked. I 
learnt about the ways of sailors ashore 
and the entertainment they provided 
on their ships when in dock. My oc- 
casional cue was to reply to an en- 
quiry about London, this or that 
street, this or that person. Did I 
know the electrician at the Aldwych 
Theatre? A description followed and 
1 said I thought I remembered the 
red hair. ‘‘He’s my uncle,” claimed 
my companion proudly and I left 
some of the glory reflecting on him 
was in turn reaching me. When mid- 
day hunger suggested a halt my 
credit stood high and he insisted that 
I take lunch with him at a wayside 
café where we stopped. It would have 
made too big a hole in that five dol- 
lars and the only way to evade the 
invitation was to make a false promise 
to eat with him in Halifax—some- 
time in the near future when I too 
would be in that city. We said good- 
bye and he was a hundred miles 
nearer his destination. 


( NE up, one down, the seat on the 

right of the Coupe was occupied 
by the owners of thumbs that had 
pointed east. Some were effusive, 
some were silent. Most had a tale of 
the quest for work. Did I know where 
employment could be had? “What is 
your work?” I asked. “Selling maga- 
zines,” replied the young man. He 
liked his work. It gave him an oppor- 
tunity of reading. All the magazines 
he sold became grist. to his mental 
mill. He preferred the articles that 
“had something to them!” wisecracks 
passed him by. He didn’t like ‘them 
stories that were like of Movies.” 
The Movies were a waste of money 
in his opinion. When I asked him 
about the theatre, he had little to 
say. He had never seen a perform- 
ance by living actors, although he 
was able to quote bits and pieces from 
“that poet guy Shakespeare.” 








NIGHT 












“THE BROWNIES’ GOOD DEED,” Second prize in the week’s “Special” Photograph Competition, by 
G. M. Bodington, 1 Pollock Block, Prince Albert, Sask. 


A YOUNG couple, heavily laden, 
«™ stood by the roadside. Did I have 
room for them both? It was a tight 
squeeze but we managed. They were 
both slight of build and very young. 
He was the only one who spoke. She 
said nothing, only gazed down at the 
enamel on her finger nails. Where 
were they going? He did not seem 
to know. Where had they come 
from? He did not say until I men- 
tioned a town, haphazard, one I had 
passed through and had been intrigued 
by its quaint French name. Yes, they 














MODERNIZING OLD KITCHENS, 


INSTALLING NEW ONES 
is our business 





Notice the compactness of this U-shaped kitchen — 
the absence of dirt-catching cracks and corners. It 
takes little effort to keep this room spic and span. 





This kitchen corner provides 
facilities in small space. And you’d be amazed at 
the convenience features in those compact cabinets 
















units 


complete working 


No wasted steps in this kitchen. Food comes from 


the refrigerator, is prepared at the sink, cooked 


in the range. 


Ifyou have a kitchen that needs remodelling, 
or if you are planning a kitchen for a new 
home, our services are at your disposal. 
Artist’s sketches and specifications will be 
provided to show how the room can be 
arranged to save steps and time and to give 
pleasing beauty. 


The cost of modernizing your kitchen need 
not be great. Perhaps a part of it may remain 





ee. Cabinets 


PRICES TO SUIT ANY BUDGET 
... LET US GIVE YOU A QUOTATION 


@ Our business is kitchen planning. Several years ago we started out to give 
Canadian home owners the advantages of expert service in this importent 
field. Since that time we have installed scores of kitchens in new homes- 
and remodelled scores of kitchens that had become out-of-date through the 
years. We have had more experience in building kitchens than any other 
firm in Canada. Because of this experience and because we specialize in 
standardized units, we can give better value for the money. 


of your room may be modernized now and 
other units added from time to time. 


But first of all you need a plan. That isajob 
for our experts. Then we will show you how 
the work can be done within your budget. 
We can give you a wide selection of 


cabinet com- 


equipment 
as it is. Re-planning one wall or onecorner’ at various 
might make a vast improvement. Ora part prices. 


“MONEL” CABINET SINKS...ALL SIZES 


We supply “Monel” Sinks, complete with factory-built 
cabinets in a wide range of styles and sizes. These are 
beautiful pieces of furniture, and may be had with 
drawers, shelves, towel racks and “‘Garbag” disposal 
The silvery sink has exclusive “Crumb Cup” 
strainer, and swing-spout faucet. 

The “Monel” sink is positively rust-proof and easy to keep 
clean. Because of the natural resiliency of the metal, it 


saves chipping and breakage of 
dishes. You can have a cabinet 
sink installed now and add to 
your kitchen at a later date. 


___} COMPLETE KITCHEN UNITS 
ig in various sizes 


These handy 
units, built in 
standardized 
sizes, are amaz- 
ing time-savers. 
have 
a Sis stable 
shelves, easy- 
sliding drawers 
and dozens of 
convenience 
features. 


binations and 


















See the display kitchens at your dealer's, or drop 
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TORONTO 
37 Bloor Street West 
4 Phone Kingsdale 5193 


in at our showrooms in TORONTO or MONTREAL. 
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MONTREAL 


225 Atwater Avenue 
Phone Wilbank 7161 














had come from there. “When?” No an- 


swer. “This morning?” I queried. 
“Yes,” was the reply. It was a dif- 
ficult conversation. The monosyl- 


lables on his part reduced me to a 
string of questions. I felt I was being 
too curious about the story of these 
young people: children in fact, for 
they could not have been out of their 
teens. They seemed frightened and 
tired. Was I assisting at an elope- 
ment? Were they running away 
from the law? For a guess, I would 
venture neither. 

Maybe they were brother and sister 
making a holiday. It was not my 
business and I decided not to em- 
barrass them with more questions. We 
drove in a silence neither of them 
would break. On, on, on, and not once 
had | heard the girl’s voice. What was 
it like? I found myself being curious. 
Was it thin and shrill or was it deep 
and low? Judging from her slender 
form it should be soft and gentle. 
I was determined to hear for myself. 
Whenever I had spoken the girl had 
looked at the boy and he had given 
the occasional answer as if at her 
instigation. It must be her turn. She 
should be made to speak. The after- 
noon was drawing to a close when we 
reached Bathurst where I had plan- 
ned to stop. “Good-bye,” I said to him. 
“Good-bye,” I said to her as I lifted 
down the hand-bag she had been car- 
rying, and before letting go of her 
possession I added “I hope the lift 
has helped you.” There was every 
appearance of an exchange here. She 
must speak before the bag was fully 
returned. Slowly the girl grasped the 
situation. Her brain was in labor, 
I could see by the furrows on her 
brow. Her mouth opened and re- 
mained open for several seconds. 
Speech came at last. There was no 
emotion in her voice; the words came 
out crisply and clearly. Her eyes only 
were eloquent as she expressed the 
measure of her feelings by the simple 
statement “Oh, boy!” 


T WAS in the Maritimes I picked 

up an old lady on her way to Digby. 
She was not a fast walker and I 
doubt if sixty odd years allowed her 
to do much more than a mile an hour. 
Her journey was to visit relatives she 
had not seen since she was a young 
woman. “They must be somewhere 
around Digby” was her conclusion, 
and she was determined to find them. 
She prattled on, excited at the thought 
of the reunion. The Coupe and I 
were blessed and thanked in _ pro- 
fusion for the few miles we had 
saved her. To me her adventure was 
incomplete for I never knew whether 
she found those relatives. And I had 
become genuinely interested in her 
quest. Like so much in life it was 
an unfinished episode. 

My next customer was an old man 
with a.wide hat, a piratical moustache 
and a carpet bag. He hailed me not 
with a thumb but with a grandilo- 
quent gesture of the stick he carried, 
as though he were a sovereign liege 
knighting a squire. The Coupe came 
to a halt for his pleasure. Encasing 
himself with comfort inside he gave 
the order that he was going to Monc- 
ton. So we all went to Moncton. 
Arriving there he indicated where 
the car was to stop and with the 
greatest dignity he stepped out and 
walked away. “Good-day,” I called 
after him. He turned with an “Eh?” 
| repeated the farewell. “Oh,” he 
said, as if it were of the smallest 
account possible, ‘'Good-day,” and he 
rid his mouth of a stream of tobacco 
juice. The cid boy marched majestic- 
ally into a cheap restaurant whilst I 
continued on my way. 


A STEADY succession of job seekers 
d . eae 

had their thumbs pointing east. 
The tale was invariably the same. It 
was that the next town might have 
employment for them. Some were 
optimistic, some pessimistic, nearly all 
wanted to be staked to a meal or a 
bed. Perhaps it was not wise for 
me to lay myself open to so much 
solicitation, I decided. The next pas- 
senger was to be the last. He was a 
lumbering, hefty fellow whose speech 
had more grunts than words. Where 
did he want to go? I gathered from 
his grunts he did not seem to care. 
Well, I did. As chauffeur pro tem I 


wanted some idéa of his destination~ 


All I could get was something sound- 
ing like “Anywheres.” Should I tell 
him I wasn’t going “anywheres” or 
would that annoy him? He certainly 
was a muscular brute. Of course I 
was not afraid—-but I began to recall 
tales I had read and things I had been 
told. I said nothing and as we drove 
along my faney reviewed, and elabor- 
ated on, gangster and hold-up stories. 
Would he really shoot if I didn’t do as 
he ordered? Would he take a ghastly 
revenge on me when he discovered my 
small wealth was in_traveler’s 


cheques? Could I pass myself off as 
a fellow gangster and get out of the 
\situation that way? My brain teemed 
with apprehension and I strove for 
a mask-like expression to hide m 
thoughts from him. The car sped on 
and I noticed with a certain satis- 
faction that the course was straight. 
My hands were not shaking at the 
steering wheel. 

The man lurched towards me. The 
time had come and I steeled myself, 
seeking all the courage I could com- 
mand. His hand was in his pocket. 
He was finding a gun. I slackened 
the pace of the car and set myself 
for whatever was to come next. That 
hand continued to roam in the pocket 
Would he never find the gun? Surely 
now was my opportunity to do some- 
thing—-but what? The car was slowly 
coming to a stop. Perhaps it would 
be better to accelerate madly; to go 
all out and get somewhere quickly 
He was now searching in another 
pocket. Not much of a gangster, was 
my unspoken criticism, if he doesn’t 
know how to pull a gun. A trifl 
more courage came to me. 

I looked at him. He looked at me 
Plainly he was worried. What was 
it? The man touched my arm. | 
edged away as well as I could stil! 
driving the Coupe. Making a bold 
effort, and I was amazed at the firm- 
ness of my voice, I asked “Do You 
want anything?” “Yes,” he replied and 
there was a wait charged with sus- 
pense. “What?” I hurled back, afte! 
the pause. “Cigarette,” came his 
answer followed by a hiccough. 

I pulled the Coupe to the side of 
the road, stopped the engine and 
ceded a cigarette: next a match to 
save him that lengthy process ol 
pocket searching. For the first time 
I realized his condition. I led him 
from the car and into a clover-covered 
field. He would be safe there and 
the view was beautiful. The cigar 
ette was lighted and he appeared 
happy until once more a worried look 
came over his face. ‘“‘Where are we?’ 
he asked the air. ‘Anywheres,” 
replied, hastening back to the Coupe 
to continue my journey alone. 


COMING EVENTS 


NEAT Thursday’s Promenade Sym 

phony Concert, directed by Regin 
ald Stewart in the University of! 
Toronto Arena, will feature as gues! 
artist Anna Kaskas, young Metro 
politan contralto who has in the pas! 
few seasons become noted as one 0! 
the finest of today’s younger singers 

Miss Kaskas began her study of 
vocal music at an early age and whe! 
she was 15 was sent to Lithuania, the 
home of her parents, through the 
generosity of a patron, where he! 
studies were continued. The Lithu 
anian Government, in turn, sent he! 
to Italy where she rounded out he! 
operatic curriculum, Since returning 
to the United States, she has sung 
in operatic performances in many 
cities and has also been heard witl 
many of the most prominent orches 
tras. Her appearance in Toronto wil 
be part of a very busy summer seaso! 
which precedes her return to the 
Metropolitan Opera Association in the 
fall. 

The orchestral part of the concert 
of an interesting and varied nature 
opens with Schubert’s ‘“Rosamunde’ 
Overture, and will include a perform 
ance of Beethoven’s First Symphony 
and the Scheherazade Suite by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Three short works 

the Swan of Tuonela by Sibelius 
Mota Perpetua by Ries and de Falla’s 
Spanish Dance, “La Vida Breve,” will 
conclude the concert. 





ETTORE MAZZOLENI, conductor of 
the Toronto Conservatory Orchestra, 
who was guest conductor of “Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques de Montreal” on 
August 19, 
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TORONTO 
J CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Principal—Sir ERNEST MacMILLAN, B.A., Mus, D, LL.D., F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 
» -» F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O, 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 1st, 1938 


oes courses of study in all musical subjects from Nursery 
. “ ee to Senior School, leading to Licentiateship Diploma. 
rofessional Courses at special inclusive rates. A limited number 


of bursaries are provided for talent 3 » e 
covering courses sent on request. Ces ee 


ixamination Syllabus, covering all requir 





rements, Sent on request. 
Attractive Residence for Young Women Students 


Address—135 College Street, Toronto 2 








Live in the Sun 
Next Autumn and Winter 


Today, you may not feel the need 
of a “garden lounge.’ But think of 
the pleasure awaiting you when the 
summer is over if you could have 
such a pleasant “extra room" as 
illustrated. Here you can keep fit 
in the sunshine and raise your favor- 
ite flowers—even in zero temperatures. 


Ask us now to plan for you a Sun- 
shine Room, giving you springtime 
all the year. There are many stan- 
dard, inexpensive models, or we can 
design a conservatory to your specifi- 
cations. Write today for our illus- 
trated booklets. We will be pleased 
to supply plans and quotations. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, Limited 


TORONTO ST. CATHARINES MONTREAL 


All greenhouses and conservatories are 
made in Canada at St. Catharines. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


THE ancient royal ensign of Scot- 

land, with its red lion rampant on a 
yellow ground, was displayed on the 
sounding board at last week’s concert 
of the Promenade Symphony Or- 
chestra at Varsity Arena. It was not 
intended as a greeting to Reginald 
Stewart, after his triumphs in Wash- 
ington, although as a child he lived in 
Edinburgh. It signalized the presence 
of a body of Scottish students, now 
touring Canada, who were hidden 


away somewhere in an _ audience 
nearly double that of the previous 
week, 

The tribute to Scotland ended 


there; even the soprano soloist omitted 

Annie Laurie” from her encores and 
sang an Irish air, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” instead. Orchestrally the 
program with the exception of a short 
number or two was of the old- 
fashioned type that delighted listeners 
of the allegedly gay ’nineties: and it 
included those fine old stalking-horses, 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and 
Grieg’s first ‘Peer Gynt” Suite. 

In the audience some young people 
were doubtless hearing Beethoven’s C 
minor Symphony for the first time, 
and I envied them the experience. It 
is a thrill that can come but once in 
the lifetime of a music-lover. My own 
initiation occurred many years ago 
when the once famous German con- 
ductor, Hans Winderstein, brought his 
Leipzig Orchestra to America. A first 
hearing of its mysterious opening 
phrases and above all of the haunting 
Andante leaves ineffaceable mem- 
ories; for it is a peculiarity of the 
Fifth Symphony that, once heard, it is 
unforgettable. Beethoven in this work 
(1808) and in the Third “Eroica” 
(composed three years previously) 
changed the whole future history of 
the symphonic form. He changed it 
from graceful entertainment to a 
vehicle of intense emotional expres- 
sion. It was with a sense of this that at 
the outset he termed this work a 
“Grand Symphony,” signifying some- 
thing of vaster import than had been 
associated with this type of compo- 
sition. 

The most impassioned rhapsodists in 
praise of the Fifth Symphony have 
been composers with ideals which 
soared as loftily as those of Beethoven 

Wagner and Berlioz. But one does 
not need to be a genius or a musician 
to appreciate it. With its tireless 
rhythms and enthralling melodies it 
sings itself into the hearts of everyone. 
It is so woven into the musical con- 
sciousness of the world that the Eng- 
lish critic, Ernest Newman, a few 
years ago recorded the curious fact 
that he knew cultured musicians who 
regarded this Symphony as flawless, 
but were so saturated with memories 
of it that they could not bear to hear 
it in public performance. It is New- 
man himself who has given the best 
suggestion as to what Beethoven 
sought to convey: ‘“A human soul 
forcing its way upward and outward 
to a serene self-confident peace.’ The 
world has generally accepted Schind- 
ler’s description of the opening enunci- 
ation as “Fate knocking at the door.” 
Yet Czerny testified that Beethoven 
got the theme to which he gave such 
emotional significance from the song 
of a yellowhammer heard on one of 
his walks in the woods. Thus does 
genius transmute the material which 
comes its way. 

Reginald Stewart’s interpretation of 
the famous work was very vital and 
broad in conception, with admirable 
attention to detail and nuancing; and 
the orchestra as a whole gave a fine 
account of itself. 


ey THE old days of the silent movies, 
when pianists provided incidental 
music to suggest “moods,” Grieg was 
more liberally drawn upon than any 
other composer living or dead. The 
work that contributed most was his 
first “Peer Gynt” suite, especially its 
opening movement, “Morning.” The 
rugged measures of “Hall of the 
Mountain King” illustrated incidents 
of countless variety. This suite, which 
became universally popular in the 
‘eighties, is credited with having first 
established Grieg’s international fame, 
and when done as well as Mr. Stewart 
rendered it it is of sure-fire appeal. 
The real novelty of the program for 
listeners of today was Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s ‘“‘Benedictus,’”’ composed 





ANNA KASKAS, young Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, who will be the 
assisting artist at mext Thursday’s 
Promenade Symphony Concert, in the 
University ef Loronto Arena. 


in 1888, a most appealing devotional 
work. Mackenzie was a very eminent 
man in his day, and, if I mistake not, 
conducted this work on his visit to 
Canada in 1903. He was one of a 
group of British composers who fifty 
years ago formed an alliance to bring 
about a “Renaissance” of British mu- 
sic, and raise its aesthetic and intel- 
lectual standards. The others were 
Frederic Hymen Cowen, Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford, Arthur Goring Thomas 
and Hubert Parry. One of their aims 
was to give musical settings to British 
poetry. Mackenzie himself contributed 
a fine choral setting of “Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” and last spring the Men- 
delssohn Choir gave us a very impor- 
tant survival of the movement, Parry’s 
“Blest Pair of Sirens.” Stanford’s 
“Trish Rhapsody,” born of the same 
movement, first brought to light the 
“Londonderry Air.’’ The real impor- 
tance of the work of the ‘Renais- 
sance” group lay in paving the way for 
a richer and less conventional ex- 
pression by men of the succeeding 
generation like Elgar, Coleridge Tay- 
lor and Percy Grainger. Listening to 
his lovely ‘“‘Benedictus,” it was gratify- 
ing to think that Mackenzie was not 
entirely forgotten. 

The guest artist was the American 
lyric soprano, Charlotte Symons. Her 
voice is not phenomenal, but is well 
produced and in the upper tones is of 
sweet, sincere and appealing quality. 
Her finesse in the matter of phras- 
ing was especially noteworthy. Her 
rendering of the Jewel Song from 
“Faust”, though competent, was 
nothing to write home about, but her 
lyrie gifts were charmingly exempli- 
fied in Musetta’s aria from “La Bo- 
heme” and in the’ time-honored 
favorite, “Last Rose of Summer.” She 
is what used to be termed a “ballad 
singer,” rather than a prima donna. 


WORLD 


BY H. G. KETTLE 


WORK of art may give pleasure 
« that derives from three main 
sources. It may derive from the sub- 
ject matter of the work setting in 
motion a train of associated ideas, 
mostly memories and sensations re- 
vived and_ stirred by one’s past 
personal experience of the subject 
matter; this is largely reminiscent. It 
may derive from an entirely fresh and 
new experience about the _ subject 
matter felt by the artist and passed on 
to the spectator. Further, it may 
derive from the stimulating effect of 
the abstract structure of the work, 
pleasure that becomes keener as it is 
more consciously felt and realized. If 
the work draws upon all three of these 
sources it is likely to be a work of art 
in the fullest sense and not what 
Margaret Bulliet would describe as 


TRLAER LEDS AERESE 
a ae 





“OLD TREASURES,” an example from the exhibition of prints by Toronto's 
veteran photographic artist, J. H. Mackay, currently on view at Eaton’s College 
Street. 


Two years ago this autumn a Polish 

singer, Zuta de Podoska, gave a 
song recital at Eaton Auditorium in 
which she revealed not only a fine 
vocal equipment, but unusually wide 
range in the matter of repertoire. She 
is now a resident of Toronto and has 
started the “Polish Cultural Musical 
Circle” for the development of interest 
in European song, and other phases of 
musical expression including dance 
forms. She sings in no less than 12 
languages. At the request of Dr. J. M. 
Wilkinson she has arranged an enter- 
tainment in costume embracing the 
music of many lands, which will be a 
feature of the reunion of “Old Boys 
and Girls” to be held on the opening 
day of the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition. This reunion celebrates the 
sixtieth anniversary of the opening of 
the C.N.E., and Madame de Podoska’s 
entertainment will suggest the inter- 
national aspects that have developed 
since 1878. 


MONTREAL has this summer been 
A™ enjuying a series of Friday night 
orchestral concerts on top of Mount 
Royal, provided by “Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal,” an or- 
ganization which enjoys strong sup- 
port from the French-Canadian popu- 
lation all the year round. It makes 
frequent use of guest conductors, and 
Charles O’Connell of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra appeared with it three 
weeks ago. The average audience 
numbers about 7,000. This week the 
program is under the direction of 
Ettore Mazzolini, conductor of the 
Toronto Conservatory Orchestra, and 
program commentator of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. Last winter Mr. 
Mazzolini conducted the same orches- 
tra and played his own arrangement 
of Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue, 
which is being repeated by request. 





ZUTA DE PODOSKA, Polish inter- 
preter and organizer of the Polish Cul- 
tural Musical Circle of Toronto, who 
will give a program at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 


OF ART 


“counterfeit.” Art of course does not 
consist of a number of clear-cut facets, 
but the above remarks are adequate 
enough to serve as a useful approach. 


T IS only in recent years that the 

photographer has come to consider 
himself as a potential artist, or the 
public to think of photography as an 
art form. This was because photog- 
raphy concerned itself mostly and 
often entirely with the business of 
being reminiscent. 

Mr. J. H. Mackay is a photographer 
and an artist. In the Fine Art Galleries 
of Eaton’s-College Street he has an 
exhibition which the catalogue says, 
“is an endeavor through the aid of 
pure photography to lift and beautify 
the ordinary and to glorify the beauti- 
ful. The prints are an indication of 
what today is being accomplished 
through vision and understanding sup- 
plemented by the lens and the action 
of lignt on light sensitive materials.” 
Mr. Mackay has been abundantly suc 
cessful. These are some of the most 
stimulating photographs this reviewer 
has seen for a long time. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of this showing 
is the wide range of subject matter 
Most photographers usually seem to 
confine themselves to one or two 
classes, pictorial, still life, portrait, etc 
Not so Mr. Mackay. In his one hundred 
prints he has reaped in every possible 
field from the picturesque landscape to 
studies of pots and pans and a bril- 
liantly reflecting fender and car wheel. 
In nearly all of them he has some- 
thing to say, something he has seen 
and is anxious to show you. You take a 
walk with him through quite familiar 
country yet it is remarkable how much 
there is that is fresh and invites 
further study and exploration. He 
notes and comments upon lively pat- 
terns, the play of lines and planes and 
shapes, dramatic lighting, the sparkle 
of fine metal, contrasts in texture, 
varying moods. It may be the delicate 
tracery of the “Pattern of the Su- 
macs,” the dramatic construction of 
“The Interval,” the tight primness of 
“Old Treasures,” whatever his subject 
the photographer has sensitively per- 
ceived its character and quality and 
presented it via what to most of us is 
a cold unfeeling piece of scientific 
mechanism. This is the more remark- 
able since by his reference to “pure 
photography” in the catalogue Mr 
Mackay explains that he does not 
“work upon” his negatives at all. It is 
not surprising that many of these 
prints have been exhibited in various 
art centres throughout the world. For 
the encouragement of would-be artist 
photographers I may add that the 
making of these prints is for Mr. Mac- 
kay what is generally known as a 
hobby. 











MATRICULATION 
COLLEGE 


This school is unequalled by 
any other school in Ontario for 
matriculation in ten months. 
Day and evening classes. 


20A Bloor Street West, TORONTO 


interesting things to 
do, and kindly, relaxing care, 
with freedom from all worry 

diet, electrothe y, hy- 
drotherapy, beau well- 
appointed buildings and 
grounds—these, under spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Hom od in 
restoring patients ring 
from nervous and mental 
strain to normal health. 











Rates moderate. 
Address Harvey Clare, M.D 
Medical Superintenden 

Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 
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Symphony Concerts 
STEWART — Conductor 
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ANNA KASKAS 


Metropolitan Opera Contralto 


THURSDAY, AUG. 25th 
8.50 p.m. 


Note: Doors Open 7.30 
Res. 80c-50ce—Admission 25¢-30c 
Heintzman’s; Moodey’s Daily. Arena 
Thursdays. 


Ernest Johnson, Manager 
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PASSIONATE VICTORIAN 


“Fanny Kemble,” by Margaret Arm- 
strong. Toronto, Macmillan. $3.35. 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


VANNY KEMBLE, actress, whose 
Juliet, Cordelia, Portia and Kather- 
ine tore at such susceptible hearts as 
Disraeli’s in England and Walt Whit- 
man’s in America, is gorgeous material 
for biography. Margaret Armstrong 
is worthy of her subject. It is fine 
work, 

To the title there is a sub-title 
added, “A Pass‘onate Victorian,” 
meaning that Fanny Kemble, niece of 
Mrs. Siddons and daughter of Charles 
Kemble, had to feel life painfully be- 
fore she could interpret it upon the 
stage. She was a lovely, serious wo- 
man and she took things hard. She 
married a wealthy American who 
under the impression that the glam- 
orous women of the stage made 
courtesan wives was soon disillusioned. 
He had in his home a scholar and a 
person of acute social awareness, 
though a beautiful woman. She be- 
came ardently abolitionist; she 
turned from the stage to writing with 
an ease which left him gasping. She 
was a_ high-minded, public-minded, 
very able person. The marriage broke 
Fanny, following the manner of the 
treatment of women in broken mar- 
riages of the nineteenth century, was 
not allowed to have her children. She 
returned to her profession, cleverly 
adapting herself to the mid-nineteenth 
century puritanical slant of the theatre 
and became a reader of Shakespeare 
She made a small fortune touring the 
United States and finally settled in 
England where her salon in London 
was haunted by the intellectuals of 
the time. It is a very stirring story. 
A record of art, of the times, and of 
the feminist struggle. 


ON BEING CIVILIZED 


“Studies in Humanism,” by J. W 
Mackail, O.M. Toronto, Longmans 
Green. $4.00 


ROBERT FALCONER 


F the Humanists of Britain Mr. J 

W. Mackail, Honorary Fellow of 
Baliol College, Professor of 
Ancient Literature in the Royal 
Academy, is one of the most eminent 
His lectures on poetry, his transla- 
tions and his literary criticisms are 
those of a master He has given dis- 
tinction to the positions which he has 


These essay 


BY SIR 





Oxfora, 


7 ore } _g IA Ti- 
occupied are the glean 








ngs from a rich harvest: ‘“‘a selection 
of papers written at various times 
over a good many years all dealing 
vith humanism as an expression of 
the human spirit’ Once again are 
manifested the wide range of his 
knowledge, the delicacy of his taste 
and the chasteness of his style. 


They 


*n with an address on the 








Pursuit etry, which he wrote for 
ration of the Rice Institute 
Texas, in 1915. This is a 


ensive exposition of the na- 


oetry, which he 





lage , 
nd governed by the 
“All poetry worthy 


reveals the 


sense of beauty” 


of the name creates or 
pattern of some fragment or aspect ol 
life; and the greatest poetry 


he yattern the 
n I n, th 


creates 
ordered 
beauty of li 
serves the best of what mankind has 
thought and felt, the perfect 
orms into which it has cast its vision 
and reflection, its emotion and aspira- 
tion Thus the study is part of 


education 


or reveals t 


vhole ... It pre- 


e as 


most 


Then yme two addresses on the 
ancient classics: one given at the Uni- 
ersity of Melbourne in 1923, entitled 
1 7ood of Greek?” 
vhich he ipholds ilmost with the 
I the claim for this 
fast disappearing study as an essential 
ulture ‘A Les- 
son on an Ode of Horace” is a bril- 


though far less vivid than if we could 


have read the original I the ius 





trous flushings of a divin 
into the almost overpoweri 
of Paradisaical radian¢ 

Six of the essays touch on aspect 
of English literature. One of the fin- 
est of these is a sensitive appreciation 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: “The 
pilgrimage of life has received a 


thousand interpretations since; this 
one remains unique n truth and 
beauty”. The more technical pape1 


on Bentley’s Milton treats it as “a 
lesson in the danger of rash and ill 
informed criticism even by a great 
scholar” The address at the cen- 
tenary of Ruskin in 1919 is a dis- 
crimmuiating eulogy of the man Mr 
Mackail, peculiarly fortunate in the 
artistic environment of his life, is able 
to give an authoritative appraisal of 
one “whose shining virtues were 
mixed with human weakness’. His 


F. SUTTON 





CANADIAN 
HOME. 


POET 


RETURNS 
Ralph Gustafson, the Cana- 
dian poet, who earned praise from 
two successive Poets Laureate, has left 
London for Canada where he intends 


to stay and write. During his stay in 
England, by way of contrast to his 
verse, he completed a three-act comedy 
entitled “Ten a Penny”. It is a play 
of school-life with a Canadian setting, 
and Mr. Gustafson hopes to see it 
produced in London at the end of this 
year, or early in 1939. He is also 
negotiating for a simultaneous produc- 
tion in America. His blank verse 
play, “Alfred The Great’, published 
last year, met with a warm reception 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
bronze head of Mr. Gustafson is by 
Sally Ryan. 


sane literary judgment is seen in the 
essay on the Integration of Shakes- 
peare. While he recognizes the learn- 
ing and acuteness in much of the re- 
cent criticism, he blames it for having 
been blind too often to the creative 
unity of the play as a whole. This is 
not a thing of shreds and 
patches. ‘‘The central truth in letters, 
as in any work of art, is that what 
matters is not what the artist made 
it out of, but what he made it into”. 
To understand the unique genius of 
Shakespeare the dramatist, the study 
and the theatre must coalesce. 


1 


The re-printing of the Introduction 
to an edition in 1907 of Erasmus’ 
essay on War is very timely. “War 
met Erasmus wherever he went as at 
once the cause and the effect of bar- 
barism”’. How true these words of 
Erasmus sound today: “War comes 
out of ignorance, and into ignorance 
it leads: of war comes contempt of 
virtue and of Godly living.” 


mere 





These essays are facets from which 
the clarity of Mr. Mackail’s humanism 
is reflected. They also give apercus 


of a few of the peaks as well as of 
lower heights of European culture. 
By them the educated Canadian is re- 


minded once again that “to join in 
the general international current of 
European letters ...is to achieve the 


task of being fully civilized”. 


PLACES 





Holland, Crossroads of the Zuider 

Zee,” by Hendrik de Leeuw. Toron- 

to, Lippincott 358 pages, with 
yy and index. $3.50. 











Away he Canadian Rockies and 
British Columbia,” by Gordon Brin 
] } y water colours and 
by Putnam Brin- 
McClelland ind 
Stewart. 301 pages. $2.75 
I like British Columbia,” by Gwen 
Cash. Illustrated by J. M. Donald 
Toronto Macmillan 192 page 

















Modern England,” by Cicely Hamil 
ton. Toronto, Dent. 224 pages, with 
20 photographs. $2.50 
Trending into Maine,” by Kenneth 
Roberts. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart 
S4 I é al x $4.50 
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enthusiasm is infectious 
humor while a littl 





tle naive 
is pleasantly disarming. The 
lovely, par 


white ones 


tions are rather 
ticularly the black and 
Factual material about routes, cus 
toms regulations, game laws, etc., is 
tl tfully supplied in an appendix 
for those fortunate 





10uzg! 





enough to follow 
n their footsteps 


(NE f the nteresting people the 

Brinleys met and describe is Gwen 
Cash. Mrs. Cash is a British Columbia 
journalist, who was born in England 


came out here during the war for a 
holiday stayed here, married, and 
——ae 

~ . 


lf it weren't for this book... 


WARDED an honored place in millions of 
homes all over Canada and the United 


States is a little book. 


It isa premium receipt book in which an agent 
personally records small weekly premiums—fre- 
quently only five or ten cents—paid by persons 
of modest means for life insurance. 

These people buy life insurance just as they do 
other necessities—in small amounts. If weekly 
premium insurance were not available, millions 
of them could afford no life insurance at all. 

“Industrial insurance,”’ as this type is called, 
is somewhat more expensive than other types 
of life insurance because it costs any insurance 
company more to handle. For example, company 
agents make regular calls at the homes of policy- 
holders for the collection of premiums. Under 
an industrial life insurance policy on which 
premiums are collected for twenty years, an 
agent may make over a thousand such calls. 

And the death rate of industrial policyholders 
is 40% greater than the death rate of those having 


standard ordinary policies 


@ SSF 


went through all sorts of ups and 
downs in B.C. and across the border. 
She has told her own story in “I 
Like British Columbia.” The book 


consists of a series of sketches, some 





of them already published in the Van- 
couver Daily Province, dealing with 
Fruit Farming, the 


Caribou trail, 
Forest Fires, Pub Crawling, Fishing 
Turkey Farming, Boating, Hunting 
Cougar; and pervading it all intimate 
larming pictures of a _ delightful 
imily and their friends. One cannot 

the book higher praise than to 
iy that the Cashes and their friends 
n to be mutually fortunate, and 


that if I ever go out to the coast, I 
1 


ill endeavor to wangle a letter of 
roduction to Mrs 





Cash, and pray 


it I may be found worthy. Appar 
ently however, those who go to 
British Columbia—particularly to 


Victoria—never return. Certainly the 


depicted in this delightful 


existence 


00k seems an inviting one 
Modern England” by Cicely Hamil 
ton, is not altogether a cheerful book 


Unemployment, unemployability, wars 
ind rumors of wars, hang heavy over 
England just now, but Miss Hamilton, 
While she does not avoid facts, and 
conscientiously 
complete 
far from 


chapters 


endeavors to give a 
picture of her country, is 
without hope He1 
on “Subsistence Production” 
and and Settlement” schemes are 
encouraging and the chapter on 
“England Unbeautiful” is balanced by 
that on “A City of Good Building,” 
Liverpool. A point she makes again 


being 







ind again is that there are progres 
ve experiments in collective farm 
ing, housing, child welfare going 
quietly on in England today, unadver- 
tised, that would be hailed as world 
wonders if they were situated in Rus- 
sia or Germany She talks much 
ibout the menace of the modern city: 
specifically, of London; and of the 
unloveliness of modern suburban villa 
irchitecture and “Ribbon develop- 
ment.” There is little of Morton’s 
earch for the deliberately quaint; 
much of stimulating and challenging 
reporting of things as they are today 

Mention of Morton will do as in- 
troduction to Kenneth Roberts’ 
“Trending into Maine,” which has 
some of the Morton technique of pil- 


a fact which neces- 
sarily makes industrial insurance cost more. 


Throughout the years, consistent progress has 
been made in liberalizing the terms of industrial 
insurance policies and providing more benefits 
for less cost. For instance, more than ten years 
ago Metropolitan introduced its Monthly Pre- 
mium Industrial policy to reduce the cost for 
policyholders able to pay on a monthly basis. 




















Apropos of these efforts, the Insurance Exam- 
iners of the State of New York, after recently 


completing an examination of the Industrial x 


Department of the Metropolitan, made this 
comment: 

“As at present operated it (Industrial insur- 
ance) grants insurance at a cost low enough 
to compare favorably with the cost under 
Ordinary insurance and is broad enough in 
scope to embrace a very considerable portion 
of the total population.” 


In 1937, Metropolitan paid $234,266,144 to 
Industrial policyholders and their families. In 


their hour of need, these people of modest 


means found the little premium receipt book CITY 


a friend indeed! 


grimage after the picturesque. Per- arising from the contemplation of 
haps Carl Carmer’s “Listen for a_ life itself. To him a sparrow be- 
Lonesome Drum” would be a better comes a symbol of tragic futility; 
standard of comparison, because Mr. the tranquil seasons of a_ hillside 
Roberts has endeavored to do for his orchard point a contrast with human 
native state of Maine what Mr. Carmer strife and suffering. In the hand- 
did for New York State in that de- ling of such themes there is a sensi- 
lightful book I do not think Mr. tiveness, a depth of personal sincer- 


Roberts is quite as successful as Mr. ity, which rises above the occasional 
Carmer, and I think I know why. awkwardness of the poems’ them 
Kenneth Roberts is the author of selves. Many of the verses would 


“Northwest Passage,” “Arundel,” and gain by greater clarity of phrasing 
three other historical romances deal- and directness of expression; but 
ing with Maine, and the present book though the form sometimes obscures 
is often less a descriptive account of the content, the content is none the 
persons and places and traditions than less one of true poetic substance, and 
it is a series of leaves from the note- jn such poems as “Words from a 
book of a novelist in search of source- Fool” or “Dead Morning,” or in the 
material. Indeed Mr. Roberts quotes wry epigrams of “Alphabet Vinaig- 
extensively from documents: letters yette”’ Mr. Holden comes within 
of nineteenth-century fea-captains; measurable distance of that final 
di ries of officers and men of Arnold's effectiveness which gives to a poem 
misfortune-dogged expedition; seven- th. completeness of a work of art 
teenth century documents of explora- 
tion and settlement. He also quotes a 
complete short story from a brother 
author Ben Ames Williams, as typify 
ing, better than he can do, the real 
spirit of Maine. There are in the book 
history, romance, folk-lore, travellers’ 
tales, sea-serpents; accounts of hunt- 
ing partridge and fishing for pollock, 
sea-bass, and trout; recipes for hash, 
chowder, ketchup, baked beans, coot 
stew, and buttered rum. Eleven pages 
near the end consist of nothing but / 
lists of advertising signs disfiguring < 
the main highways of southern Maine, 
interspersed with fragments of patri- 
otic poetry. Mr. Roberts does not like: 
Massachusetts, tourists, tourist cabins, 
President Roosevelt, and the Desire- 
Under-the-Elms school of playwrights. 
He admits to being fond of Maine. 
The illustrations by Wyeth are bits of 
glorious color 


SCIENCE AND LIFE 


“Science For The Citizen, A Self- 
Educator Based on the Social Back- 
ground of Scientific Discovery,” by 
Lancelot Hogben. Toronto, Nelson. 
1090 pages and illustrations. $3.75. 


BY HAMILTON SIMS 


MOST important distinction be- 
tween “Science for the Citizen” 
and otker popular scientific books that 
have come to my attention is that 
“Science for the Citizen” has a thesis, 
and bears a crusading torch for the 
better application of the vast knowl- 
edge which mankind has accumulated 
through the ages for the amelioration 
of his social, economic, and political 
ills. “One question which asserts it- 
self,” states the author in his epilogue, 
“is whether the bulk of mankind will 
reap the benefit of the new powers 
and inventions which advancing scien- 
tific knowledge has placed at our dis- 
posal, or whether the vast destructive 
instruments which it has also created 
will be used by power-seeking man to 
destroy any immediate hope of a 
brighter future for the human race.” 
second distinction, not so es- 
sential as the first, is that in “Science 
for the Citizen” the author has at- 


VERSE 


History” by Raymond 
Toronto, Oxford. $2.00 


“Natural 
Holden. 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 


\ R. HOLDEN is a poet whose con 
= templation of nature goes beyond 
a simple-word-picture of the scene A 
before his eyes, and relates his sens- 
ory perceptions to the wider emotions 
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tempted to give not only a fairly 
comprehensive, but a reasonably de- 
tailed account of the growth of knowl- 
edge from antiquity to the present 
time. 

These two distinctions cannot be 
considered separately. Essentially 
pragmatic in his outlook, Mr. Hogben 
fully realized the impossibility of 
urging successfully the application of 
scientific knowledge to everyday social 
problems, before an audience com- 
posed of those whose nearest approach 
to science has been Upper School 
Chemistry, or a few pages from “Easy 
Lessons in Einstein.” Therefore he 
set himself the stupendous task of 
first educating his readers. Under five 
general headings, “The Conquest of 
Time and Space Measurement,” ‘The 
Conquest of Substitutes,” “The Con- 
quest of Power,” “The Conquest of 
Hunger and Disease,” and ‘“‘The Con- 
quest of Behaviour,” he has addres- 
sed himself to the task of tracing the 
development and interrelationship of 
the various branches of knowledge, 
and the forces that have caused this 
development, with an energy and a 
perseverance which are truly re- 
markable. Thus this provocative book 
not only affirms that mankind’s pres- 
ent knowledge, logically and real- 
istically applied, is sufficient to 
materially benefit his welfare, but 
also shows, in so far as is possible in 
such a volume, of what this knowledge 
consists, and how it was obtained. 

“Science for the Citizen” is brightiy 
and amply illustrated by Horrabin. 
It has questions and answers for those 
who like to test the skill of a new- 
found knowledge. It is readable, and 
as the name implies, does not require 
a scientific education to be enjoyed. 
If I have any criticism, for me the 
book is too long, a little pedantic in 
style, and too freely larded with 
homilies; for others this may add to 
its zest. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is an original book, and an import- 
ant book, and one that might well 
stand beside “Mathematics for the 
Million” on the book-shelf of every 
home, to be read, not only by the 
adults, but by the far more important 
people, those who will be the adults 
of to-morrow. 
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W/ ESTERDAY Canada was in the back woods in so 

far as civil or commercial aviation was con- 
cerned. Today the country stands on the threshold 
of a gigantic air-transport development, and _ to- 
morrow will witness the establishment, it is believed 
on a permanent basis, of a new key industry in its 
manufacturing life. 

All indications point to unprecedented growth of 
the aeronautical industry of Canada during the next 
twelve months. 1939 will be the boom year for avia- 
tion in this country, say the airmen. 

A combination of circumstances, singular in its 
evolvement, though simple of explanation, has 
brought about a condition which bids fair to speed 
the wheels of industry in every part of this Dominion. 

The term “air-mindedness” cannot yet be applied 
to Canada. In comparison with the strides made by 
European countries, the United States, many of the 
Latin republics of South America, and by the United 
States of Soviet Republics, this country has lagged 
far behind in Military preparedness in 
the air has been the stimulating energizer to the 
building of aircraft for all purposes in most coun- 
tries—a circumstance which has not hitherto directly 
affected Canada. 


aviation. 


AY sean 


OW with the immediate prospect of orders for 
bombing planes from the British Air Ministry, 
rumored to run possibly into hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment during the next four or 
five years, Canadian manufacturers of aircraft, and 
owners of other industrial plants adaptable to air- 
craft manufacturing, are at present making the 
necessary preparations for quantity production of 
large bombers for the British government. Though 
newspaper reports have indicated orders totaling 
250,000,000 spread over the next three to five years, 
the members of the official party representing the 
British Air Ministry in Canada at the present time 
have neither denied nor confirmed the probability of 
such volume of business for Canadian industry. 

The writer has learned on reliable authority, how- 
ever, that the members of the British Air Mission 
know precisely what they want, and are prepared to 
place orders accordingly. The extent of these orders 
evidently is contingent upon the ability of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry to get into production 
on a given basis within the time required for 
delivery. 

It is as a potential source of production in case 
of emergency that the British Air Ministry desires 
to more firmly establish the aeronautical industry of 
Canada, and with this objective is ready to place 
immediate orders sufficient to put the enlarged 
Canadian aircraft factories on a sound economic 
basis during the next four or five years. 


tL approach of governments today to the prob- 
lem of air defense is explained in a report of the 
Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate, 
March 17, 1937, as follows: 

“Military airplanes, in time of peace, cannot be 
advantageously stored in large quantities, as can 
guns, for example. This is the premise which leads 
to the conclusion that there must be maintained in 
time of peace a satisfactory nucleus of a wartime 
aeronautical force. By a ‘satisfactory nucleus’ is 
meant a number of aircraft manufacturers and air- 
craft users distributed over the country and operat- 
ing on a sound financial basis, creating an industry 
hat is capable of rapid expansion to meet the gov- 
ernment’s needs in an emergency. Military aero- 
autics, in case of a lengthy war, must rely largely 
ipon aircraft built in time of war. Consequently, 
the general condition, productive capacity, and oper- 


jative ability of our commercial aircraft establish- 


nents are of national concern. In time of peace, 
America should encourage and never hamper any 
well-conceived form of commercial endeavor in 
ueronautics.” 

The manufacture of aircraft, like the manufac- 
ure of motor cars, stimulates a great many other in- 
lustries—all the manufacturing processes and com- 
nercial services engaged in the supplying of 
naterials and parts for the finished product. 

For instance, one manufacturer of aircraft in the 
-rovince of Quebec reports that his firm buys mate- 
rials from some 150 Canadian firms. The purchases, 
covering a very wide range of goods, include 
naterials and parts for the airplanes being manu- 
‘actured in their plant, office equipment and all 
upplies used in their business which they can 
purchase in this country. 


NHERE are at least eleven firms engaged in the 
1 manufacture of aircraft in Canada at the present 
time, and two additional companies with head- 
quarters in Ontario have recently been incorporated 
for the purpose. There are seventeen A anadian 
firms assembling or rebuilding aero engines from 
imported parts. A number of these firms are included 
among the manufacturers of planes. Nine companies 
are engaged in the manufacture of landing gear. 

Employment for about 3,000 men will likely be 
provided directly by the aircraft industry during the 
year 1939, according to the estimate of a manufac- 
turer interviewed by the writer. Housing these men 
and their families. in many cases, near the sites of 
present and new aircraft plants is only a part of the 
benefit accruing to labor. and to the business com- 
munities where these veople will spend their earn- 


ings. According to the figures of the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics for the year 1936, seven aircraft 
extablishments reported only 4 


16 persons employed, 
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So that the indicated increase in employment in the 
industry over the three-year period would be about 
seven fold. Approximately 1,600 men are employed 
at present. 
Wages account for about fifty per cent. of produc- 
tion cost in the manufacture of airplanes. Conse- 
quently, if orders for war planes totaling $250,000,- 


000 during the next five years materialized, approxi- 
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mately $25,000,000 per year for each of these five 
years would be paid in wages, and on the basis of 
average earnings in the industry during 1936 this 
would account for the employment of more than 
18,000 men. So probably anybody’s guess is as good 
as another’s. The prospect is that this industry is 
due for great expansion, and in the process is bound 
to give steady employment to many thousands in 
any event. These calculations do not include the 
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NEWSPRINT’S OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


Advertising Lineage Down But More People Are Reading 
the Newspapers—Consumption Trend Seems Upward 
BY ARTHUR D. STYLES 


pan 1910 the newsprint industry has played an 
important part in the economy of Canada. The 
repeal of the United States tariff on this product in 
1913 afforded the industry a stimulus which was 
accentuated during the latter stages of the war and 
immediately afterwards. Today this country ranks 
as the world’s greatest producer of newsprint and 
exports to over thirty countries. With the exception 
of wheat it rates on a dollar basis, as our largest 
export, providing a large section of our population 
with employment and utilizing some 45 per cent. of 
our hydro-electric energy. Its importance in the 
United States economy—which country incidentally 
absorbs 75 per cent. of our production, is attested by 
the fact that, with gold, it shares the distinction of 
being the only product of major importance which 
is admitted duty free into the United States. 

For a year this major industry has been in the 
doldrums. Its present position is an outgrowth of 
the year 1937 when production so outran consump- 
tion that excessively large inventories of newsprint 
were built up by its one group of customers, the 
publishers. These stocks became excessive when 
related to declining consumption which began to 
evidence itself last fall. From an operating ratio of 
90 per cent. of capacity, production was restricted to 
some 55 per cent. of effective output within the space 
of a few months. 

Because of the contributions this industry makes 


to national production and income, this development 
caused considerable apprehension. Marketwise, 
large losses were suffered. Anticipating the period 
when production would have to be restricted to a 
point where the volume of sales would permit little 
or no earnings to be available for the equities of the 
operating companies, the market for newsprint 
securities moved downwards from a $44,000 valua- 
tion per ton of daily capacity to one as low as $17,000 
per ton. This stood in contrast to the estimated 
$40,000 per ton required to construct a mill. 


N NOT one group of industries, whose securities 
are listed on the New York Exchanges, had a 
decline in value taken place in the identical period 
nearly as great as had occurred in Canadian news- 
print issues. This was in spite of the fact that a 
reasonable price had been set for newsprint in 1928, 
which is distinctly favorable, since the great 
majority of industries have no such predetermined 
price for their products but must place their mate- 
rials in a competitive market in order to determine a 
selling price 
In order to appraise more accurately the outlook 
for this industry at the present time a study of the 
market for newsprint and of the factors which shape 
its outlook is necessary. 
The United States has long provided the world’s 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE INTERMEDIATE OR 
March 31, 1938. 

THE PRIMARY OR LONG 

THE PRICE MOVEMENT. 


SHORT 


TERM TREND of stock prices has been upward since 


TERM TREND of stock prices and business is also upward. 
On July 25, as concerns extreme range, and on August 6, as con- 


cerns closing prices, the Dow-Jones industrial average moved above 145, or into the 145/150 area 
discussed in our Forecast of July 16 as an approximate first objective of the advance getting under 


way early this year. 


The current reaction was ushered in by a typical Dow theory warning. 
the rail average, on August 6, to move above its previous rally peak of July 23. 


Since August 6 recession has been under way, the industrial average, on ex- 
treme range, reaching the 135 level on August 12. 


This was the failure of 
The rails thus 


refused to confirm the strength of the industrials, which average, on August 6, (see chart), had 


moved decisively above its rally peak 


of July 25. 


This weak rail action was accompanied by 


another warning signal, namely, the relatively light volume on the rally to August 6. 


This year’s advance, in its entirety, has been broken into two phases. 


The first up-movement, 


in terms of the industrial average, started on March 31 and ran to April 16, registering a gain of 


22 points. 


: <j ve > ; © “Avi ‘ sly 3 7 » 99 : 
This advance was corrected by a recession cancelling approximately 5/8 of the 22-point 


and, to August 6, had 
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AVIATION TO STIMULATE ALL CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Large-Scale Production of Aircraft for Britain Means Much New Wealth for Canada 
—A\l Divisions of Industry to Be Affected —Expansion Expected to Be Permanent 





OULD Canada become a great aircraft-building 
nation, as Britain is a great shipbuilding nation? 
We don’t mean merely for a period of two, three or 


five years, but permanently. It’s an 
thought, and maybe a possibility. As everyone 
knows, Britain is not only the world’s greatest 
carrier of water-borne traffic; she is also the world’s 
greatest builder of ships—freight ships, passenger 
ships, war ships. She builds them for all nations. 
Shipbuilding is one of Britain’s great industries and 
providers of employment. And building for the Royal 
Navy is an important part of the industry. But it 
appears that Britain—and other countries—are 
going to rely more on aircraft and less on battleships 
for defence in future. It seems certain that there 
will be a permanently large demand for aircraft 
henceforth, for defence as well as for normal com- 
mercial purposes. Canada is well placed, geographi- 
cally and industrially, to supply that demand. 
a eB B 

N OBVIOUS step toward placing prosperity on a 

more even keel would be to have governments do 
less spending and more taxing in good times so that 
they might be able to tax less and spend more in 
times not so good. The influences which make for 
booms and depressions would thereby be lessened. 
The aim would be to balance the national budget over 
a period of years rather than 


intriguing 


in each individual year. It’s a 
good thought and has been 
much discussed, but only 
Sweden has really done any- 


thing about it. Last year the 
Parliament of Sweden passed 
a law establishing a new 
budgetary policy of just this 
kind, to come into effect with 
the financial year beginning July 1, 





1938. 
set up a special State fund, the “budget regulation 
fund,” and provided that the State should plan to 
have revenues exceed expenditures in favorable years 
and that the excess should be placed in this fund for 
use in lean years. 


The Act 


2 BB Aa 

ROFESSOR Gustav Cassel told all about it in an 

article in last week’s SATURDAY NIGHT, and if you 
didn’t read it we suggest you turn up the paper and 
do so. Briefly, what happened was just what you 
would expect to happen. Sweden had been having a 
boom, and so it was a good time to start the scheme. 
Accordingly, the government budgetted for a larger 
revenue than it expected to need. But the “over- 
balance” (19 million kronor) was insignificant com- 
pared with the amount of the revenue, 1,227.6 million 
kronor, or with the deficits which may be expected to 
arise in future depression years. And the plan was 
scarcely in effect when the government found it 
would have to provide an additional 70 million kronor 
for national defence. Of course this damaged the 
planning picture rather seriously. And very shortly 
thereafter the government decided that a new de- 
pression was threatening and that it would be neces- 
sary to spend some 230 million kronor (not provided 
for in the original budget) on measures to combat it 
That tore it completely. 

RB aA 

oo Swedish experience is of more than passing 

importance because it tends to show why thers 
must necessarily be a basic unsoundness in any 
Why did the 


“overbalance”’ 


scheme of State economic planning. 
Swedish government provide for an 


of only 19 million kronor, in spite of the then boom 
The 


conditions? answer, of that the 
people of Sweden, like those of 
other countries, don’t like to 
be taxed more than is absolute- 
ly necessary and the govern- 
ment didn’t want to make itself 
unpopular. As Professor Cassel 
pointed out, not only is it very 
difficult in practice to effect an 
“overbalance,” but, if the way is left open for the 
“underbalancing” of the budget in years of 
sion, the deficits are liable to swell to such propor- 
tions that the prospects of being able to cover them 
in a future boom would be very small. Admittedly, 
economic planning is entirely fine and reasonable in 
theory, but so far—we believe in 100 per cent. of 
it has failed to fulfil the hopes held of it 
a2 BB A 
N THE United States evervene is concerned, just 
as we are about the failure of residence 
building to expand, despite all the governmental and 
other efforts to make it do so. Contracts for new 
residence building (in the U.S.) in the first half of 
1938 were only 77 per cent. what they were a year 
earlier. The question is being asked, is there the 
shortage of residences that has been believed? 
Colonel L. P. Ayres currently presents figures to 
show that there was a considerable over-building of 
housing in the “prosperity decade” from 1920 to 
1930, and that the surplus thereby created has 
existed to the present time. If this is the situation 
in Canada too, it is time we awakened to the fact 
that there is a powerful factor, in addition to ex- 
cessive taxation on rea! estate, why government 
expenditures to stimulate home-building are bound 
to prove disappointing. 
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To lend money on Canadian real 


estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 


good judgment— it required faith. 










The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
governs the Canada Permanent 


policy to-day. 
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TYNHE studied, unbiased opinions on market 
trends and listed stocks issued each 
week by 


THE MARKET DIGEST 


aid any trader or investor to operate more 
intelligently. Inexpensive service. Its high 
record of accurate judgement based on 
scientific study, is impressive. Write, phone, 
or visit us 
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B.C. FOREST WEALTH 


HE forest industries of British Col- 

umbia in 1937 produced $80,872,- 
000 in new wealth, an increase of 12 
per cent. over the preceding year, ac- 
cording to revised official figures. 
The 1937 production total was highest 
since the record years of 1928 and 
1929 when output reached $94,000,000. 
Overall production represented a re- 
covery of 160 per cent. from the 1932 
total of $35,157,000. Leading the way 
was the straight lumbering itself, 
worth $40,638,000, an increase of $4,- 
500,000 from 1936. Pulp and paper, 
ranking second, was worth $17,214,- 
000, an increase of $2,250,000 and just 
under the all-time peak production 
of 1927. Shingle production was worth 
$6,875,000, while the rapidly growing 
door industry, developed in the last 
few years to supply the British mar- 
ket, brought $2,971,000, 
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It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 
partment be read in conjunction with the Business and 


Market Forecast appearing on the first page of this section. 





FANNY FARMER 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

A broker has recommended to me the common stock 
of Fanny Farmer Candy Shops as a good current buy. 
Can you tell me how earnings have been recently and 
what dividend it pays and has been paying in recent 
years? I believe that it was at one time connected with 
our well-known Laura Secord shops but that there was 
some fairly recent change in this regard. Thanks for your 
help on past occasions. . 

-R. Y. T., Windsor, Ont. 

1 think that Fanny Farmer would furnish a very 
satisfactory current buy for you; at current levels of 
1914 the yield is 5.2 per cent on basis of the regular 
$1 dividend which was inaugurated in April of last 
year and in addition recent years have seen generous 
extras. The company’s record has been one of steadily 
increasing sales and profits, its management is good, 
it appears to be firmly established in the United 
States market and I would look forward to many 
years of profitable operation. 

As to recent trends, while sales continued to gain 
during the first six months of the current fiscal year 
(which corresponds with the calendar year) profits 
showed a slight decline. The figures indicate a profit 
drop of $5,483 or 1.6 per cent as against the cor- 
responding period of last year and at the same time 
sales were up by $142,591 or 4.7 per cent. This is the 
first decline to be registered by the company since 
1932 and I think it is without any real significance, 
being due directly to the “recession” across the 
border, which now appears to have largely passed 
into history. With generally improved conditions the 
company has every opportunity to make up the lost 
ground before the year end and it is quite possible 
that full year’s figures may compare favorably with 
those of 1937. The change to which you refer con- 
sisted of the final disposition of his holdings by 
Senator Frank O’Connor to a group of Canadian 
financiers and the election of J. D. Hayes, formerly 
general manager of Laura Secord, as president of 
Fanny Farmer. Thus the American company is 
assured of competent management, while distribution 
of the Senator’s holdings will materially increase the 
public investment interest in the company. The fact 
that until the arrangement was finally consummated 
these shares were overhanging the market, accounted 
for some earlier weakness in the price of the stock. 

Last year Fanny Farmer’s sales reached a record 
high of $6,640,135 and net income at $803,937 was 
equivalent to $2.06 on the 390,464 shares of $1 par 
value capital stock outstanding, which comprises the 
company’s sole capitalization. In previous years the 
record had been, 1936, $1.50; 1935, $1.28; 1934, 
$1.00; 1933, $1.87; 1932, $1.12; 1931, $1.22, and 
1930, $2.98. Dividends have been progressively in- 
creased in recent years and last year in addition to 
the $1 there was an extra of 75 cents; in 1936 there 


2771/ 


was disbursement of 50 cents and 37% cents; in 
1935, 4334 cents and 644 cents and in 1934, 614 cents 
and 614 cents. In addition to pursuing this generous 
dividend policy the company over the year built up a 
strong balance sheet position. The last report shows 
total current assets of $1,651,410, including cash of 
$668,991 and marketable securities of $626,332, 
against total current liabilities of $316,081. 

The company, as the figures show, has had re- 
markable success since its inception and at the close 
of last year operated no fewer than 220 stores and had 
studios (factories) at Rochester, Brooklyn, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Minneapolis, Detroit and Milwaukee. 
The company follows the same general policies which 
brought success to Laura Secord in Canada and is 
now firmly established. Further expansion of sales 
and profits are altogether likely. 


PICKLE CROW, MACASSA, LITTLE LONG LAC. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

As a subscriber to your paper, kindly let me know 
which of the three following mines has the most promis- 
ing future: Macassa, Pickle Crow or Little Long Lac. 

M. G., Ormstown, Que. 


All of the three stocks you ask about would appear 
to have promising futures, but to answer your ques- 
tion, “which of the three following mines has the most 
promising future at the present time, Macassa, Pickle 
Crow or Little Long Lac?”, in my opinion Pickle Crow 
would rank first, Macassa second and Little Long Lac 
third. 

In connection with Pickle Crow development 
underground has reached what promises to be a 
highly important stage. Work is underway on four 
new levels below the 1,200-foot horizon to a depth of 
1,800 feet and on the 1,350-foot level the downward 
extension of the main vein is being drifted on and 
shows exceptionally high values. Widths indicated at 
the lowest horizon at which the main vein has been 
located compare more than favorably with widths 
developed on the upper levels and values continue 
high. Production continues to establish new records 
and for the quarter ended June 30, 1938, was valued 
at $690,000, as compared with $677,571 in the previ- 
ous three months. Dividends at the rate of 40 cents 
annually are being paid. Ore reserves above the 
1,200-foot level are estimated as sufficient to supply 
the present mill for at least three years and there 
should be a substantial increase at the end of 1938. 
Pickle Crow has also entered into an arrangement 
with Albany River Mines for the sale of the latter 
property to a new company which Pickle Crow will 
control. The company will increase its mill as re- 
quired to take care of additional ore from Albany 
tiver properties and money advanced for further 
development and exploration will be repayable out 
of production. 

Macassa at the present time is producing close to 
$135,000 monthly and is paying dividends at the rate 
of 20 cents annually, with the possibility of a bonus 
before the end of 1938. The new mill addition will be 
brought into operation in September and the mill, 
which has been handling around 280 tons daily, will 
be stepped up to a minimum of 400 tons and there will 
be an estimated maximum capacity of 450 tons. This 
increase in mill capacity will improve production and 
earnings and it is estimated the latter should show a 
net of close to 40 cents a share annually. Ore reserves 
at the end of 1937 were considered sufficient to supply 
a 400-ton mill for two years. 


Little Long Lac Gold Mines is handling a mill 
tonnage of close to 300 tons daily and is producing 
around $130,000 monthly. While 1937 earnings failed 
to meet dividend payments of 30 cents a share, it was 
explained there had been heavy write-offs and that all 
early development costs had been written off. Share- 
holders were told at the annual meeting in May that 
they could expect a nominal, though fair, dividend 
payment for a long time. The company is carrying 
out surface exploration and diamond drilling from 
surface some two miles west of the present shaftf 
workings where favorable structural conditions have 
been indicated. It is expected earnings for the current 
year will be about the same as in 1937. 


BLUE RIBBON CORP. 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I own some of the preferred stock of Blue Ribbon 
Corporation, Ltd., which I have had for quite a number of 
years. I have had no reason to object to this security as 
you know they have been paying $2 each year and I hada 
very nice yield on the price I paid for the stock. Now I 
understand they have issued a report showing earnings to 
be down and I wondered if it was a sign to me to get out, 
as I could do so with very little loss. I understand that 
there are some arrears on this preferred, although I don’t 
know just how much. Is there any chance of us ever 
getting this? I would appreciate your comment and 
advice. Thanks. 


—W. T. P., Hamilton, Ont. 


While I do not think that the 61% per cent, $50 par 
value preferred stock of Blue Ribbon Corp. Ltd. is in 
the investment classification, neither do I see any 
immediate necessity of selling it at current prices. I 
say this despite the decline in income which the com- 
pany reported in the fiscal year ended with June of 
1938 as I think that improved prospects for business 
generally should produce a better showing during the 
current year. The company is currently continuing 
the payment of 50 cents quarterly on the preferred 
and while this distribution cannot be definitely as- 
sumed to be assured, I know of no plans for reduction 
or discontinuance. With regard to the arrearages on 
the preferred, which currently amount to $8.121%% per 
share, I understand that directors at the present time 
have a plan before them but are not as yet prepared 
to disclose details. Since the liquid position of the 
company is not too strong I should imagine that the 
plan involves some readjustment of the company’s 
securities. 

In the year ended June 30, 1938, the company 
reported net income of $67,211, or the equivalent of 
$2.25 per share on the preferred, as against $108,806 
or $3.64 in the previous year. In prior years the 
record had been, 1936, $2.22; 1935, $1.99; 1934, 
$3.88 ; 1933, $2.97; 1932, $3.11, and 1931, $8.19. 
Dividends at the rate of $2 annually have been paid 
on the preferred regularly since 1932, the difference 
between this figure and the $3.25 normally required 
accounting for the accumulated arrearages. The last 
balance sheet shows some decline in net working 
capital, due to expenditure on machinery and equip- 
ment during the year, the figure being $866,765 as 
against $881,100 a year earlier. Total current assets 
= at. a consisting chiefly of inventory 
and receivables as against total curr iabiliti 
pang g urrent liabilities of 

In the report accompanying the latest figures the 
president offers three factors to account for last 
year’s decline in sales and income: a general decline 
In commodity prices; the recent “recession” in 
general business, accentuated by conditions prevail- 
ing in Western Canada, and a general increase in 
taxation in the Provinces in which the company car- 
ried on business. In my opinion there are definite 
indications that these conditions either should not be 
In operation or should be materially altered for the 
better during the current fiscal year of the company. 
Taxation has already reached levels which are calling 
general protest from all classes of society and further 
increases are altogether unlikely; the commodity 
price level is likely to be improved and with regard to 
Western Canada the picture has been radically 
changed. The increased prairie purchasing power 
should directly affect Blue Ribbon Corp. since a sub- 
Sidiary, Blue Ribbon, Ltd., operates from Manitoba 
westward to the Pacific Coast. 

The company, as you know, manufactures and 
distributes a wide range of tea, coffee, spices, ex- 
tracts, etc., under well-known brand names and its 
prosperity is therefore directly dependent upon con- 
sumer purchasing power. Despite very keen competi- 
tion from larger units, I think the company should be 
able to satisfactorily maintain its position. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
J would appreciate your valued opinion of Siscoe Gold 
Mines—is it a good buy at prevailing prices? What do 


you estimate the life of the mine to be and is there any 
prospect of a cut in dividends? , 


A. S., Brockville, Ont. 

A large scale exploration and development pro- 
gram 1s proceeding at Siscoe Gold Mines and as a 
consequence of the deepening of the main shaft from 
1,900 to 2,500 feet, a series of new deep levels will be 
under exploration before the end of the present year. 
Ore reserves are being well maintained and the ‘com- 
pany has a strong financial position, current assets 
being estimated at close to $1,500,000. Undoubtedly 
the reduction in the grade of ore treated was a factor 
in depressing the price of the shares, but while the 
grade of ore treated was reduced, the management 
stepped up the tonnage which lowered costs, hence the 
resultant profits should not be changed much this 
year from last, when approximately 26 cents a share 
was earned. 

The company still has much ground to explore and 
I consider the shares have speculative attraction at 
the prevailing price. Dividends appear likely to be 
continued indefinitely at the rate paid in 1987, which 
was 22 cents a share. Ore reserves at the end of 
December, 1937, were estimated at 526,448 tons, of 
which 99,906 tons is broken ore, grading $11.23. The 
reserves are considered sufficient to supply the 
present 600-ton mill for from two to two and a half 
years.and should be considerably increased as a result 
of the present extensive development program. 

In the first six months of 1938 production was 
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Dumico Gold 


Corporation 


Diamond drilling on this corporation’s property 
has indicated such values and widths as to cause 


the directors to decide to sink the shaft to 850 ft. 


Write for circular describing this interesting neigh- 


bour ot the Beattie Gold Mines Ltd. 


Shares at market through your own broker or 


JOHNSTON *» WARD 


Head Office: THE ROYAL BANK BUILDING, MONTREAL 
Members—Montreal Stock Exchange, Montreal Curb Market 
Canadian Commodity Exchange, Ine. 


Branches : 
Toronto, Ont, Kingston, Ont. 
Sydney, N.S. Moneton, N.B. 
Quebec, Que. 
Toronto Branch — 330 Bay Street 


London, Ont. 
Saint John, N.B. 
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Bear Exploration and Radium, Lid. 


NOTICE: A meeting of B.E.A.R. stockholders will be 
held in the Yellow Room of the King Edward Hotel, 
August 22, 1938, at 10:00 A.M. 


REGISTRATION OF STOCK: Anticipating important 
Company developments, B.E.A.R. management suggests 
to stockholders that shares be registered in their own 
names. At present a large percentage of B.E.A.R. 
shareholders hold ‘Street Certificates’. There is no 
objection to this and certification is not essential, but 
if stockholders desire the officers of the Company, 
regularly, to place in their hands information that 
properly should be known to them, shares should be 
registered in their own names, with correct present 
addresses. 


BEAR EXPLORATION AND RADIUM, LTD. 


302 BAY STREET, 


Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL HAMILTON 
Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 






THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
AGENCY BUILDING - - - EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W.  - - CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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G. S. HOLMESTED 

Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy | 
Liquidator, Receiver, Etc. 

| McKINNON BLDG., | 
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Dividend Notices 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 54 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this company, payable 
Thursday, September 15, 1938 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
August 26. 


DIVIDEND NO. 55 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Common Stock of this company, pay- 
able Thursday, September 15, 1938 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 26. 

By Order of the Board, 

FLETCHER RUARK, 


Secretary. 
Walkerville, Canada es 
July 22, 1938. 





PIONEER GOLD MINES 
OF B.C. LIMITED 


(Non-Personal Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of Ten (10c) cents per share (being at 
the rate of 40c per annum) on the paid up 
capital stock of the Company, has been de- 
clared for the quarter ending 30th Septem- 
ber 1938, payable Ist October 1938, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Ist September 1938, 

By Order of the Board, 


ALFRED E. BULL, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Vancouver B.C. 


August 2nd, 1938. 





Lake Shore Mines, Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 74 

NOTICE is hereby given that a quarter- 
ly dividend of One Dollar per share, on 
the issued capital stock of the Company, 
will be paid on the fifteenth day of 
September, 1938, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
first day of September, 1938. 

3v order of the Board, 

KIRKLAND SECURITIES, LIMITED, 

Secretary. 

Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 
August 15th, 1938. 





MCKENZIE RED LAKE 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 7 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarter- 
ly dividend amounting to three cents per 
share for the third quarter of 1938, has 
been declared payable September 15th, 
1938, to shareholders of record at the 

close of business September Ist, 1938. 

By order of the Board, 

H. M. ANDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Toronto, Ontario, August 16th, 1938. 


MINES 


BY J. A. MCRAE 


HARD Rock Gold Mines is taking 

shape as one of the big tonnage 
gold mines of Northern Ontario. The 
North orebody as showing at the 250 
ft. level, is known to have a mining 
area developed of 18,000 square ft. 
This at once suggests some 150,000 
tons of ore to each 100 ft. in depth, 
and with the deposit still in its early 
stage of development. The indicated 
grade of the ore is considered likely 
to be between $10 and $15 to the ton, 
in which case this one orebody would 
have a gold content of around $2,000,- 
000 to each 100 ft. in depth. Early 





*work at the 475 ft. level has shown a 


width of 18 ft. with values of $20.40 
to the ton. 
ee 
Hard Rock has been the centre of 
considerable discussion relative to 
metallurgical problems encountered, 
and it would appear as though the 
matter has been exaggerated. All that 
is required is to adopt the process best 
suited to treatment of the ore. This 
will entail a little or no delay in the 
general problem. In the meantime, 
the mill is handling over 5,000 tons of 
ore per month, and the ore is yielding 
an average of around $10 per ton. 
we 
Wright-Hargreaves will close its 
fiscal year August 31 with a gross in- 
come of approximately $8,000,000, 
thereby setting the highest record in 
the history of the mine. Underground 
developments suggest a further in- 
crease in ore reserves, with the total 
now closely approaching $30,000,000. 
2 
Red Lake Gold Shore is having a 
difficult struggle to maintain produc- 
tion. Mill operations have been re- 
duced, and are at a rate of possibly 
$15,000 per month pending the possi- 
bility of development revealing 
further orebodies. The question of 
financing development also looms as 
a serious problem. 
2 
Halinor Gold Mines has encoun- 
tered downward continuity of its ore 
at 960 ft. in depth. The limited 
amount of drifting so far done has 
shown the ore to be high grade at 
this horizon. 
e 
Madsen Red Lake has completed 
construction of its mill of 300 tons 
daily capacity, and the mine is now 
in production. Work during the past 
few months has centred largely on 
preparing the mine for production, 
and output is expected to range be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,000 per day. Some 
unusually high-grade sections have 
been revealed during the past few 
months, and this should reflect itself 
upon the mine average. 
e 
Lake Shore milled approximately 
548,000 tons of ore in the seven 
months ended July 31, for production 
of some $8,750,000, according to pre- 
liminary unofficial data prepared ex- 
clusively for this paper. 
7 
Pamour Porcupine is making a net 
profit of $3 on each ton of ore milled. 
SarurpAy NicHr has secured official 
data which shows that after all oper- 
ating costs, as well as allowance for 
taxes, deferred development, and de- 
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GOLD & DROSS 


valued at $1,228,572 from the milling of 107,528 tons 
of ore averaging $11.43. In the same period in 1937 
production was $1,319,551 from 94,332 tons for an 
average recovery of $18.99. These figures show that 
tonnage of ore treated was raised with a view to 
offsetting the reduction in the grade of the millfeed. 
MONETA 

Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am thinking of getting some Moneta Porcupine 
shares. Do you consider the property has a chance of a 
long life, and what is the capitalization ? 

B. H. L., New Westminster, B.C. 


The outlook for Moneta Porcupine Mines appears 
promising. The mill is handling 150 tons daily and on 
this basis net profits of about 24 cents a share annu- 
ally are estimated. A strong working surplus is being 
built up and at the annual meeting in June it was 
Stated that the directors would be justified in giving 
serious thought to a distribution of profits later in 
the year. The company’s policy is to pass along some 
of the earnings as soon as surplus is sufficient to 
provide for necessary contingencies and possible 
expansion. Development of the three new levels is 
proceeding and appreciable ore lengths have been 
opened on the fifth and sixth horizons and cross- 
cutting is now underway on the seventh, and deepest 
level, at 975 feet. 

Milling commenced early this year and, as of 
March 31, ore reserves were estimated at 176,114 
tons, averaging $21.75 per ton, without making 
allowance for dilution. What is considered an im- 
portant development is the new ore located to the 
north of the former workings on the third level. 
Much coarse visible gold is apparent and the general 
average grade is estimated at around $30 to the ton. 
The vein structure is said to be similar to that on the 
adjoining Hollinger property and may lead to the 
location of similar ore depositions in other sections. 

In the second quarter of the current year produc- 
tion totalled $238,292 and the recovery per ton was 
$18.47. This compared with a gross output of $257,- 
211 or an average recovery of $18.65 per ton in the 
previous three months. The company is capitalized at 
3,000,000 shares, of which 2,543,860 are outstanding 
and there is no stock under option. 


POTPOURRI 


B. D. L., Montreal, Que. CANADA WIRE & CABLE 
COMPANY suffered quite a decline in earnings in the 
first half of 1938, but should do better in the second 
half, in view of the outlook for general business im- 
provement. The company estimates that half-year 
profits for the period ended June 30 amounted to $168,- 
742. During the full year 1937, net profit was re- 
ported at $794,252, or at an average of $397,126 for 
each half-yearly period. Profit from operations for 
the first half of 1938, before deductions, are estimated 
at $350,567, which compared with reported operating 
profit of $1,244,926 for the whole of 1937. Income 
from investments amounted to $4,634. Provision for 
depreciation was put at $114,154. Income taxes, are 
put at $39,000. ‘In line with other industrial con- 
cerns, earnings in the first quarter of the year were 
rather disappointing,’’ says H. Horsfall, president. 
‘“‘However, the second quarter witnessed a recovery of 
sales to more normal levels. A continuance of satis- 
factory sales is anticipated for the remainder of the 
present year.” 

N. N. M., Windsor, Ont. BUFFALO CANADIAN 
GOLD MINES recently acquired a group of nine claims 
in the Yellowknife area, Northwest Territories. The 
claims are said to be well located but no work has yet 
been done on them. The company’s property holding in 
Beauchastel and Rouyn townships, Quebec, were taken 
over and are now held by Montmagny Gold mines, a 
wholly-owned operating subsidiary. I understand that 
the company plans to renew operations on its Quebec 
property and will do some diamond drilling to test the 
possibilities at depth of the showings opened up in 
past operations. Buffalo Canadian own 264,000 shares 
of LaRoche Mines which are exchangeable for Delnite 
Mines stock. As at December 31, 1937, cash on hand 
amounted to $11,259, as against accounts payable, etc., 
of $1,203. Investments in LaRoche are carried at cost 
of $28,500, while shares in and advances to Montmagny 
Gold Mines are carried at $2,385. AUGITE PORCU- 
PINE MINES has a well located property between 
Delnite Mines and Buffalo Ankerite Mines, in the Por- 
cupine area. A diamond drilling campaign from sur- 
face at 300-foot intervals indicated a potential ore zone 
in which it is believed there is an excellent chance of 
outlining ore shoots. A three-compartment shaft is be- 
ing put down with an objective of 1,000 feet. The com- 
pany was reported recently to have over $190,000 in 
the treasury and most of the plant and equipment paid 
for. 


3. W. H., Montreal West, Que. I think that 
BRANDRAM-HENDERSON shares will show some 
appreciation before long. The company is doing reason- 
ably well, and should do better in time. The company’s 
sales and earnings in the first half of 1938 were con- 
sidered satisfactory by officials, particularly in view 
of the trend of general business conditions. Prices 
of all paint products have been adjusted downwards in 
reflection of the wiping out of the sales tax and the 
company is looking forward with confidence to the 
second half of the year. It is felt that the indications 
of increased purchasing power resulting from the larger 
grain crop and the more encouraging trend of business 
in the United States are destined to have favorable 
repercussions upon paint consumption. Operations of 
the company’s new varnish plant in Montreal which was 
completed early this year have amply justified the 
wisdom of this expenditure, it is stated. The plant 
is modern in every respect and its performance has 
been a matter of satisfaction while the location has 
meant a considerable saving in distribution costs. 

S. H. R., Detroit, Mich. Harry A. Newman is still 
president of BLACK GOLD MINES a position which he 
has held for about a year and a half. There has been 
no change in the situation since I wrote you In January. 
I understand the directors sent out a report on develop- 
ments last year but since then there has been nothing 
to report. If you still want further information you 
might try the secretary of the company, L. O. Denni- 
son, c/o W. B. Grandison, Morgan Building, Buffalo. 

C. J. H., London, Ont. The prospects, I think, are 
for improvement in earnings for DOMINION STORES, 
LIMITED, but the immediate fact is that the company 
had a net operating loss of $9,192 in the 24 weeks 
ended June 18, 1938, as compared with net profit of 
$34,178 in the corresponding period of 1937. Sales 
showed a decline of 2.87%, the total being $8,784,384 
for the first 24 weeks of 1938 and $9,044,422 in the 
same period of 1937. The average number of stores 
in operation dropped to 474 from 479. Net working 
capital at $2,183,569 shows a decrease of $25,945 since 
Dec. 31, 1937, due, it is explained to payment of in- 
creased license fees imposed by the City of Montreal 
for the year 1938. E. G. Wills, president of the com- 
pany, states that J. W. Horsey, who last April was 
made executive vice-president in charge of operations, 
is directing a comprehensive program for the improve- 
ment of the company, Present plans include develop- 


ment of sound public relations and improvements in 
merchandising and advertising while training plans 
for the advancement of employees are now in force. 
It is believed that ‘‘a better understanding, on the part 
of public authorities, of our problems and our im- 
portance as an effective avenue of distribution for the 
products of the country, is .. . being established.’’ It is 
pointed out that between July, 1937, and July, 1938, 
Canadian wholesale prices dropped 7.5% while reta”’ 
sales in May, 1938, were 7% below retail sales in May. 
1937. Aside from the explanation of the drop in net 
current assets, no statement is made regarding the 
increase in license fees in Montreal. This municipal 
chain store tax is reported to have cost the company 
$48,352 for the current year. 


C. W. F., Ottawa, Ont. DOMINION KIRKLAND 
GOLD MINES sold its property to Kirkwin Gold Mines 
for a consideration of 200,000 shares. The new com- 
pany also acquired the property of Central Kirkland 
Gold Syndicate for 500,000 shares. The exchange basis 
for Dominion Kirkland is one new for ten old shares 
but the stock is pooled at the discretion of the Ontario 
Securities Commission and will not likely be released 
until Kirkwin has its treasury amply financed. I am un- 
able to advise you as to the worth of your holdings but 
the new company was inactive most of last year await- 
ing financing. I would suggest you communicate direct 
with the head office of Kirkwin at 53 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, regarding the transfer of your shares as they 
are not in your own name. ; 


A. N. F., Moose Jaw, Sask. Although profits of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY for the first six 
months of the current year showed a sharp drop from 
the results obtained in the first half of 1937, there was 
encouragement to be had from the fact that the second 
quarter registered improvement over the first quarter. 
Net operating profit for the six months was down from 
$5,471,591 to $3,208,785 and after all charges, net 
available for the “A’’ and “B’ common stocks was 
$490,583 or 19 cents per share as compared with $2,- 
844,325 or $1.13 for the first half of 1937. Operating 
profit for the second quarter was $1,703,203, down 
from $2,777,773 for the similar quarter of 1937 but an 
improvement over the $1,505,582 shown for the first 
quarter of 1938. Net available for the common stocks 
in the latest quarter amounted to $419,266 or 16 cents 
per share as against $1,479,685 or 59 cents a share for 
the similar quarter of 1937 and $81,317 or 3 cents per 
share for the first quarter of 1938. 








W. S., Mount Forest, Ont. A diamond drilling 
campaign is now proceeding on the property of MOSHER 
LONG LAC GOLD MINES and this work has so far 
proved encouraging. The property has an attractive 
location joining as it does MacLeod-Cockshutt on the 
west and lying south of Little Long Lae Gold Mines. 
Mosher is hopeful of encountering an extension of 
McLeod ore conditions and the present exploration is 
being watched with considerable interest. Two 
diamond drills are being employed. As at March 31, 
1938, the company had over $76,000 cash and invest- 
ments in mining shares at cost of $78,032, which at 
that time had a market value of $63,413. The com- 
pany recently took a position in two prospecting expedi- 
tions in the Yellowknife area. 

C. V. H., Toronto, Ont. Yes, CANADIAN INVEST- 
MENT FUND’S per share earnings were down in the 
first half of 1938, but this was inevitable in view of 
reduced income from investments due to general busi- 
ness contraction, and you may reasonably hope for a 
better showing in the second half-year. The company 
has reported net income for the six months ending with 
June amounting to $125,050, equal to 6.1 cents a share 
on the 2,035,430 shares outstanding at the end of the 
period. It compares with net income of $131,052 
for the first half of 1937, equal to 8.6 cents a share on 
the 1,517,690 shares outstanding at the end of that 
half-year. After payment of $157,845 in dividends to 
the special shares and $90 to the ordinary shares dur- 
ing the first half of 1938, balance included in the 
surplus account amounted to $100,826. At the end of 
June, net unrealized appreciation in investments, after 
provisions, amounted to $319,910, compared with net 
unrealized depreciation of $435,599 at the end of 1937. 





B. J. C., Galt, Ont. The outlook for CENTRAL 
PATRICIA GOLD MINES would appear quite promis- 
ing and I think you would be well-advised in making 
the contemplated purchase of shares. Yes, there is a 
possibility that the present dividend will be augmented 
this year by payment of a bonus, the president of the 
company having intimated at ‘the annual meeting in 
March that dividends would likely be higher. The 
company has a very large property and it is reasonable 
to expect that additional orebodies may be exposed 
and brought into profitable production. Developments 
in recent months are stated to be among the most 
favorable of the last year or two. Production has been 
stepped up and considerable tonnage of high grade ore 
is coming from the Springer section of the property, 
which should have the effect of improving millheads. 
For the quarter ended June 30 production was valued 
at $376,709 and grade was $15.34, as compared with 
$359,164 in the first quarter when the grade was 
$16.04. Total production since milling commenced in 
May, 1934, totals $4,270,000. The company has a 
strong working capital position, the surplus now being 
over $700,000. Underground development of the three 
new levels is reported to be materially improving the 
ore reserve position. At the annual meeting it was 
stated that the favorable position of ore reserves made 
it possible to defer further shaft sinking and concen- 
trate on further lateral development and exploration. 

H. B. F., Hamilton, Ont. Earnings of CLAREN- 
DON PROPERTIES, LTD., which owns the Claridge 
Apartment in Toronto, were equal to $11,995 in the 
six months ended May 31, 1938, as compared with $17,- 
193 in the full fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1937. Pres- 
ent occupancy is over 90% and at the current raie net 
earnings available for bond interest and depreciation 
should be higher than in any recent year. A plan of 
reorganization is being suggested by a Toronto group 
with a view to taking the present bonds out of de- 
fault. There is now outstanding $700,000 of 7% first 
mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1947, on which interest 
due since Nov. 1, 1932, remains unpaid, although 
interest has been paid as earned by the Royal Trust 
Co., which, as trustee for the bondholders, is operat- 
ing the property. It is now suggested that the com- 
pany should be reorganized and that present bond- 
holders should receive an equal amount of new 2% «¢ 
20-year bonds, due Nov. 1, 1958, and 40 shares of 
common stock for each $1,000 bond now held. It is 
proposed that interest on the new bonds would start 
on May 1, 1939, and continue regularly thereafter 
with any surplus earnings used to retire bonds before 
maturity. 





Investment Service for Subscribers 


(1) Paid-in-advance mail subscribers only are entitled to 
the investment service described below on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) The subscriber’s yellow address label should be 
detached from the front page and accompany the 
letter of inquiry. 

(b) A stamped and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. 


(c) No inquiries will be answered by telephone or 
telegraph. 

(2) Subscribers are entitled to Information or advice on one 
company or one security every month. For information 
or advice on each additional company or security please 
remit in advance 50c for each such additional inquiry. 

(3) Alternatively subscribers may obtain a list of bonds 
and stocks suitable for investment subject to the stipu- 
lation that the subscriber will make his own selection. 
Subscribers may also obtain a list of rellable firms 
furnishing investment information, counsel or advice. 
SATURDAY NIGHT will accept no responsibility either 
for the disposition of the subscriber’s funds in securi- 
ties it recommends or securities bought on the advice 
of any outside investment counsel. 









An Attractive Convertible Debenture 


Price Brothers & 
Company Limited 


4% Second Mortgage 
Convertible Debentures 


Due March Ist, 1957 


(Cony ertible to March Ist, 1947 
into the Company’s common 
shares on the basis of 1 share 


for each $30 principal amount 
held) 


Price: 99.50 and interest. 


Price Brothers & Company 
Limited is the oldest Cana- 
dian newsprint enterprise, 
the original business having 
been established in 1817. 


In the fiscal year ended 
March 3lst, 1938 all interest 
charges of the Company 
were earned 2.8 times 
before and 1.6 times after 
depreciation. 


Enquiries invited. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Ottawa 
Hamilton 


Toronto 
Montreal 
London, Eng. 





Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
London, Ont. 








I 


Province of New Brunswick 
3% Debentures due July 15, 1941 


Price: 993, and interest to yield 3.09% 


McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Ltd. 


ai% 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
Due October 1, 1949 


Price: 100 and interest to yield 4.25% 


Descriptive circulars will be mailed upon request. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & Co. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin o168 


London 
Hamiltoa 


Correspondents in New York and London, Eng. 











| Northern Empire (Gold) Mines Limited | 


We have prepared a survey and analysis of 
this property which we will be pleased to 
forward upon request. 


A. E. OSLER & CO. 


Established 1886 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Building, 
11 Jordan St. 


TORONTO 
ADelaide 2431 














DOW THEORY COMMENT 


Air mail letters discussing the trends of the Market 


as implied by the movements of “The Averages” 


Send for Free Copy of Latest Letter 


ROBERT RHEA 


(Author of “The Dow Theory”) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





OIL 


BY T. E. KEYES 


A CCOUNT for it as you like, the 
44 facts are that the crude oil indus- 
try has taken a tremendous stride in 
the last two months, especially the 
last week. 
e 
On Monday, W. F. Knode, Chair- 
man of the Alberta Conservation 
Board, announced an increase in pro- 
ration of 11 per cent., making it 48 
per cent. instead of 37 per cent. of the 
Turner Valley field’s potential. Those 
in the know say a further increase 
will be necessary shortly, for orders 
for gasoline and petroleum products 
are piling up at refineries throughout 
the Prairies. 
e 
A week ago, the Conservation Board 
sent out a letter to all refining com- 
panies asking them to indicate to the 
Board their crude requirements, 
which the refineries did, making 
necessary the increase in proration. I 
am told unofficially that in the last 
few days several of these refineries 
have greatly increased their orders 
for crude, so that another increase in 
proration is expected. 
7 
Here is how the picture has 
changed: on June first, the field’s 
potential was 32,000 bbls. per day with 
proration at 30 per cent.; today the 
field's potential is approximately 
55,000 bbls. per day with proration at 
48 per cent. On June first, pipe line 
facilities of approximately 24,000 
barrels per day were operating around 
45 per cent., now they are operating 
at fuJl capacity and are inadequate. 
[he Mayland Refinery, which is lo- 
cated in the Turner Valley field and 
uses about 2,000 barrels per day, takes 
delivery of its oil at the well head and 
does not use the pipe lines. 
= 
True, this spurt may be a seasonal 
demand which will drop off consider- 
ably in another 90 days, but other 
things are happening out here. A 
week ago, Air Marshal Sir Edward 
Ellington, of London, England, repre- 





senting the Royal Air Force, dropped 
unannounced from the skies on Cal- 
gary. The next day a conference was 
held between Sir Edward and repre- 
sentatives of the Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 
a 

The main subject discussed was the 
possibility of purchasing Turner Val- 
ley crude oil for refining into aviation 
gasoline for the Royal Air Force. Also 
the question of getting the British 
government to subsidize the develop- 
ment of outside structures and pipe 
lines was discussed. The operators 
suggested they would like to dispose 
of 100,000 barrels a week to the Bri- 
tish interests starting as soon as pos- 
sible. They expressed the hope that 
deliveries would begin by next winter 
at the latest. Sir Edward took full 
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J. A. DONOVAN, of the Bay Street, 
Toronto, Branch of The Mutual Life 
of Canada, who led the Company's 
entire field force in the amount of life 
insurance sold and paid for during the 
club year just closed. By this achieve- 
ment Mr. Donovan receives the Com- 
pany’s highest honor, the Presidency 
of the Quarter Million Club. 
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Concerning Insurance 
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SUCCESSION DUTIES 


Exemption of Annuities, Periodic Payments, Etc., Under 
1937 Amendment to Ontario Succession Duty Act 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


Y ITS amendment last year to the 

Succession Duty Act, exempting 
from tax certain annuities and income 
settlements up to a specified amount, 
the Ontario Government has set a 
good example to the governments of 
the other Provinces. 

Employers and heads of families in 
Ontario are now afforded direct en- 
couragement to provide for depen- 
dents in a manner which practically 
ensures that they will never become a 
charge on the state as old age pen- 
sioners, recipients of mothers’ allow- 
ances, or as charges on the relief rolls. 
Such action will undoubtedly meet 
with the commendation of those who 
have viewed with growing apprehen- 
sion the rising tide of government ex- 
penditures in connection with relief, 
unemployment and old age, and the 
consequent lessening of the induce- 
ments to individual thrift. 

It has been pointed out before that 
such a provision in the law is in 
accord with comparable legislation 
elsewhere. In the United States, for 
example, the federal inheritance tax 
law exempts life insurance moneys 
payable to the immediate family to 
the extent of $40,000, while in British 
Columbia such moneys are exempt to 
the extent of $20,000. However, the 
majority of the Canadian provinces 
do not make any distinction between 
life insurance moneys and other forms 
of property as far as succession duties 
are concerned. Ontario is evidently 
the first province, state or country to 
distinguish between life insurance 
moneys paid in the form of a lump 
sum and life insurance moneys paid in 
the form of a monthly income or an 
annuity. 


A LTHOUGH the exemption also 
«“ applies to pension plans established 
by employers, to annuities purchased 
from the Annuity Branch of the Do- 
minion Government, and to income 
settlements arranged with trust com- 
panies, there is no doubt that the life 
insurance companies, which provide 
all types of annuities, pension plans 
and income settlements under life in- 
surance policies, and which have a 
trained body of representatives in 
daily contact with the public, will 
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A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 
Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man. Eastern Office: York 
and Harbour Sts., Toronto. 
Branches in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Wéinni- 
peg, Montreal, Moncton, 
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have the primary responsibility of ex- 
plaining the new legislation to the 
people and showing them how it may 
be utilized to meet their individual 
requirements. 

In order to obtain the ‘Ontario 
[reasury Department’s interpretation 
of the new Act in different particulars 
and to ascertain how annuities, etc., 
entitled to exemption would be valued, 
a memorandum was submitted by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation to the Provincial Treasurer, 
and numerous conferences were held 
by officials of the Association with 
officials of the Treasury Department. 

As a result a letter was received 
from Director W. C. Browning of the 
Succession Duty Office, indicating the 
Department’s interpretation of the 
new legislation. It is pointed out in 
the letter that while the interpreta- 
tion of the Act is a matter for the 
Courts in the last analysis, there is no 
objection to stating how the Depart- 
ment views the questions raised. 

A copy of this letter has been made 
available to members of the Associ- 
ation, together with annotations by 
the General Counsel of the Associa- 
tion, R. Leighton Foster, K.C., which 
are intended to make the Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of the law clear 
to anyone who may be interested, and 
which are based upon his understand- 
ing of the Department’s interpreta- 
tion and practice as disclosed in his 
numerous conferences with its offi- 
cials. 


(SLAUSE (e) of Section 5 of the Act 

is the relevant portion, and reads: 
‘5. Notwithstanding anything in this 
Act contained .... (e) any annuity, 
income, periodic payment or other in- 
terest effected, contracted for, or 
applied for by a deceased person dur- 
ing his lifetime, whether in connec- 
tion with his employment or other- 
wise and paid to or enjoyed by the 
wife, or any dependent father, 
mother, brother, sister or child of the 
deceased on or after the death of such 
deceased, to the extent of $1,200 per 
annum in respect of any one person 
and to the extent of $2,400 per annum 
in the aggregate .... shall not be in- 
cluded for the purpose of arriving at 
the aggregate value or be liable for 
duty.” 

One paragraph of the letter says: 
“Any settlement under a life insur- 
ance policy which can be elected by 
any beneficiary at his, option will not 
be entitled to exemption.” ‘Thus, in 
order to be entitled to exemption, any 
such instalment settlement must be 
definitely effected and contracted for 
by the policyholder during his life- 
time. 

Another paragraph reads: “With 
respect to income settlements and 
declarations relating to life insurance 
moneys contained in wills and other 
testamentary documents, the opinion 
is held that annuities, etc., so ar- 
ranged are not entitled to exemption.” 
Thus it is evident that annuities and 
monthly payments arranged by wills, 
etc., will not be entitled to exemp- 
tion, because they cannot be said to 
have been “effected, contracted for 
or applied for by a deceased person 
during his lifetime.” It seems prob- 
able, according to the annotator, that 
only declarations filed with the in- 
surance company during the lifetime 
of the deceased will be recognized by 
the Department. 


4 NOTHER paragraph reads: “The 
““question of whether or not the 
person is dependent will depend on the 
circumstances in each case taken as 
at the date of death.” In this connec- 
tion it is pointed out that the word 
‘dependent” is not defined in the Act. 
Where exemption is sought respect- 
ing an annuity paid to or enjoyed by 
the father, mother, brother, sister or 
child of the deceased, it must be 
established that such person was in 


fact dependent upon the deceased. 


Another paragraph reads: “You 
ive enquired how the exemption will 
be applied in cases where more than 
one annuity, etc is eligible for 
xemption, If the total of the annui- 

j t exceed $2,400 and no 
nnuity is greater than $1,200, all 
innuities will be If the total 
of the annuities does not exceed 
$2,400 and one annuity is greater than 
$1,200, there will be a $1,200 exemp- 
tion with respect to the greater an- 
nuity and the remaining annuities will 
be exempt If the total of the annui- 


hs 


ties does mn 


exempt 


ties exceeds $2,400, and one annuity 
is greater than one-half of the total 
annuities, there will be a_ $1,200 


exemption with respect to the greater 
annuity the remaining annuities will 
be exempt for their full amount if 
their total does not exceed $1,200 
otherwise there will be a proportional 
exemption of $1,200 with respect to 
the remaining annuities. If the total 
of the annuities exceeds $2,400 and 
no one annuity is greater than one- 
half the total annuities, there will be 
a proportional exemption of $2,400 
vith respect to all of the annuities 
The exemption will only apply in re- 
spect to the payments to be made 
after death.” 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that annuities are sometimes ar- 
ranged by the deceased during his 
lifetime under which payments com- 
mence either before or after the date 
of his death. In the case of such 
annuities, the value at the date of 
death of the deceased of the future 
payments to which the wife or depen- 
dent child, etc., is entitled will, within 
the prescribed limits, be eligible for 
exemption from duty. 


A NOTHER paragraph reads “No 

exemption will be allowed in any 
case where the annuity, etc., may be 
commuted or paid in any lump sum at 
any time subsequent to the death of 
the deceased.” It is pointed out by 
the annotator that it would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the legislation if 
any annuity, etc., effected by the de- 
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W. J. SCOTT, K.C., Fire Marshal of 

Ontario, who was elected President of 

the Association of Canadian Fire Mar- 

shals at the recent annual meeting of 
the Association in Ottawa. 


ceased carried with it any right of 
commutation by the beneficiary. 
Unless the right is denied the benefi- 
ciary to commute, alienate, or assign 
the annuity, etc., payments to be 
made during his lifetime, there will 
be no exemption. 

And the concluding paragraph 
reads: “Annuities are valued by the 
Department in accordance with the 
Tables of Mortality and rates of in- 
terest prescribed from time to time 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil (currently the British Govern- 
ment Annuitants Table, non-select, 
with interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent.) hereinafter called the ‘ap- 
proved table.’ The amount to be in- 
cluded in the estate for the purpose 
of succession duty, with respect to 
annuities, etc., will be the value of the 
total benefit determined by the ap- 
proved table less the value, by the 
approved table, of any life interest 
exempt in accordance with Section 
4a (e). Where the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies are left on deposit 
with the insurance company, the 
amount to be included in the estate 
shall be the amount of the proceeds 
less the value, by such approved 
table, of any guaranteed non-com- 
mutable life interest exempt in 
accordance with Section 4a (e).” 

It is pointed out that “life inter- 
est” in the foregoing paragraph 
means an interest ceasing at the 
death of the payee or at the end of 
such shorter period as may be deter- 
mined by the contract. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE TO HOLD 
CONVENTION IN CANADA 


THE 1938 Convention of the 

Los Conquistadores Club—“leading 
producers” organization of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California, with Canadian Head office 
at London, will meet for the first 
time in Canada at the Vancouver 
Hotel, Vancouver, B.C., on August 22 
and 23, and the Empress Hotel, Vic- 
toria, B. C., on August 24. Attend- 
ance will be the largest on record to 
date including delegates from all 
parts of the U.S.A., Hawaii, the Phil- 
lipine Islands and the Treaty Ports 
of China as well as from Canada. 

The President of the Canadian con- 
tingent, just announced by J. W. Mil- 
ler, General Manager for Canada, is 
Chas. E. S. Walls, of Winnipeg, this 
making the third successive year he 
has secured this honor, which is 
awarded to the Canadian representa- 
tive writing the largest volume of 
Life Insurance during the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1938. Incidentally, 
Mr. Walls stood third in the entire 
company for the year 1937. 

First Vice President, Martin Arno- 
vitz of Montreal, stood second and 
J. A. Edwards and E. G. Elgood of 
Vancouver, B.C., tied for third place. 
Other Canadian representatives at 
the Convention will be E. J. 
Aronovitch, Winnipeg, Man., V. H. 
30ys, Moose Jaw, Sask., F. S. Ful- 
thorp, Toronto, Ont., T. J. Gray, Lon- 
don, Ont., Murray Hall, Saskatoon, 
Sask., and W. Deane Tyrer, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


ee 
NEW GERMAN CURRENCY 
DECREE 
[ NDER a new decree German sub- 


jects are permitted to pay insur- 
ance premiums for the benefit of emi- 
grants, whereas formerly _ special 
authorization had to be obtained. But 
authorization must still be obtained 
for the transfer abroad of the bene- 
fits under such insurance policies. 
Hitherto benefits to emigrants of 
under 100 reichmarks could be trans- 
ferred without special permission, but 
this exemption has now been with- 
drawn except in the case of cargo 
and third-party insurance, unless the 
emigrant has been resident abroad 
before July 16, 1931 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
APPOINTS CLEVELAND 

MANAGER 


(THE Manufacturers Life announces 

that Carl H. Brubaker, widely 
known in insurance, scholastic and 
athletic circles in Cleveland, has been 
appointed its Branch Manager in that 
city as of August Ist. Mr. Brubaker 
assumes his new position following a 
successful career as Manager of the 
Life Department of Neale-Phypers 
General Insurance Agency in Cleve- 
land and latterly as Supervisor of the 
local general agency of the State 
Mutual Life. 

Born in Newark, Ohio, he com- 
pleted his preliminary education there 
and subsequently attended Ohio 
Wesleyan and Western Reserve Uni- 
versities from which he graduated 
with the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Laws, respectively. 
In 1924 he was appointed Director of 
Athletics and teacher at South High 


School in Cleveland. In 1930 he as- 
sumed a similar position at Shaker 
Heights High School in the same city, 
where his activities resulted in the 
development of both football and 
basketball teams of a _ consistently 
high calibre. 

Mr. Brubaker is a member of the 
Ohio Conference Officials’ Associa- 
tion, in which he has occupied the 
position of Vice-President, and the 
Ohio State Football Coaches Associa- 
tion of which he is a Past President. 
Mr. Brubaker is a past Director of 
the Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
IN AUSTRALIA 


ROYAL Commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Government of the 
State of Victoria, Australia, to investi- 
gate industrial insurance and to advise 
on any legislation deemed desirable in 
Victoria. 

The members of the Commission 
are: T. S. Clyne, a Melbourne bar- 
rister (chairman); O. Gawler, the 
Government Statistician; A. J. L. 
James, senior clerk of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Department, and T. Forristal, 
Accountant to the Treasury. Under 
the terms of reference the Commis- 
sion will investigate (i) the methods 
employed by agents in soliciting busi- 
ness and in procuring contracts of 
assurance; (ii) the provisions con- 
tained in the forms and other docu- 
ments; (iii) the cost of procuring, 
maintaining, and administering such 
business, particularly in relation to 
the benefits obtainable by policyhold- 
ers; (iv) conditions under which poli- 
cies are forfeited; (v) conditions under 
which paid-up policies or surrender 
values are granted; (vi) practices re- 
lating to the forfeiture of policies, the 
issue of paid-up policies, and grant of 
surrender values; and (vii) methods of 
paying claims. 


e e@ 
CONVENTION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


THE annual convention of the In- 

ternational Claim Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on 
September 12, 13 and 14 will be a 
“working convention,” Secretary Louis 
L. Graham announces. The program 
committee have given considerable 
thought to the various sessions, and 
believe they have arranged a card 
that carries special appeal. 

Topics and speakers follow: 

“A Layman’s Picture of the Heart 
and Its Illnesses,” George W. Roberts, 
Jr., M.D. Discussion of subject by 
D. W. Hoare, M.D. 

“Preparing the Defense in a Heart 
Claim,” James A. Ewing. 

“Independently of All Other Means,” 
Will Manier, Jr. 

“Rehabilitation of Nervous and 
Mental Cases,” F. W. Dershimer, M.D. 

“Reclamation of Payments Made 
Under Mistake of Fact,’ J. D. DeWitt. 

“Preparation of Litigated Cases,” 
William Marshall Bullitt. 

There will be a round table con- 
ference Monday afternoon, which will 
be limited to guest speakers, delegates 
and honorary members. ‘This session 
will be under the chairmanship of 
Willard E. Hein, supervisor of claims, 
State Mutual Life. 

The following are some proposed 
subjects for discussion: ‘Monies Left 
on Deposit Under Settlement Options,” 
“Liability of the Company on a Bind- 
ing Receipt,” “Use of Models in 
Defense of Double Indemnity Claims.” 
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Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I would like te know whether any 
deduction is allowed in Australia on 
taxable income on account of pre- 
miums paid for life insurance in that 
country. I know that certain deduc- 
tions are allowed in England. 

G. H. H., Hamilton, Ont. 


Under the New South Wales Feder- 
al, State and Special Income Tax, 
1936, payments not exceeding £100 in 
the aggregate, being premiums for 
life insurance of taxpayer, his spouse 
or children, and payments to friendly 
societies, superannuation, sustenta- 
tion, widows or orphans funds for 
the benefit of taxpayer or his spouse 
or children are allowable deductions. 

a 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Re Decker Mutual Benefit Society 

These people are offering an insur- 
ance policy for $400 at an annual 
premium of $3.00. Are they a safe 
company to insure with? 

They will only give $400 protec 
tion to any one person. 

I. E. G., Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Dear Sir: 

Decker Mutual Benefit Society of 
Decker, Man., operates on the assess- 
ment system, which time and mathe- 
matics have long since proved to be 
an unsound basis upon which to pre- 
dicate life insurance benefits, and I 
would accordingly advise against 
joining it for insurance purposes, as 
nothing but loss and disappointment 
can result in the long run to those 
who depend upon it for protection. 

By an amendment of the Manitoba 
Insurance Act in 1935, all organiza- 
tions paying death benefits in excess 
of $400 were required to be placed 
on an actuarial basis regardless of 
date of incorporation, the law allow- 
ing a period of not exceeding four 
years for the purpose. But as this 
concern limits its death benefit to $400, 
it does come under this requirement, 
and is permitted to continue operat- 
ing on the assessment system 

There is but one end ahead of all 
societies and associations which con- 
tinue to operate on the assessment 
system, and that is failure, though 
the promoters may be able to make a 
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MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 


BRANCHES ac" 

caer eames pay you dividends ... 
Toronto Moncton 
Hamilton Winnipeg Last year $1,291,497 was returned to our policy- 
Ottawa Saskatoon ae 
Montreal Calgary holders. May we tell you how you may participate 
Quebec City Edmonton in these dividends in 1938? Write or telephone . 
St. John Victoria 
Halifax Kelowna our nearest office. 





Vancouver ATT 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL P= 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES ASSETS $7,683,067 











CRAVEN A 


never vary 
in smoking 


pleasure! 


Your throat is always safe with 
Craven ‘A’ cork-tipped—the cigar- 
ette of unvarying quality ! 


e 
20 for 25. 


ALSO IN TINS 50for 60 c. 


Same price as in England. 


C.A. 456 


MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 
CRAVEN PLAIN (.\¥:i*0") SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN ‘A’ 


in Green Packets 20 for 25¢. Carreras Ltd., London, Eng.—150 years’ reputation for quality. 


















IN EVER WIDENING FIELDS 
G.L.A. PRODUCTS 
Serve Modern 
Building with 
Distinction! 


@ The importance of G.L.A. Products 
is conspicuous in modern building 
practice by ever-growing contribu- 
tions... 


...to PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE 
...to STRUCTURAL ENDURANCE 
...to FUEL CONSERVATION 


Gypsum, Lime 2 Alabastine. 


Canada, Limited 
Head Office: Paris, Ontario, Canada 
General Sales Offices: 


GYPSUM HOUSE, 50 MAITLAND SP., TORONTO 
VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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good thing out of them for them- 
selves as long as they can keep them 
going. 

When a society is operated on the 
assessment system, and takes in mem- 
bers at comparatively young ages, 
the number of deaths per year is low 
at first. But every year every mem- 
ber is getting one year older, and 
the death rate goes up with the ad- 
vance in age. There is no way of 
avoiding this increase in age and 
death rate, and if the members re- 
main in the society, the assessments 
must rise year after year until they 
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Maleas poh 0 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Assets become prohibitive, or the _amount 
—p Peete mye $ 1,309,869.14 payable at death must diminish until 
: iiidel tro COMPANY OF CANADA nang arer it reaches the vanishing point, and 
CONSOLIDATED FIRE "AQTTAT NY ence eee. 994,296.59 the society must cease operations. 
Fetablished wie & CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. : The only practical method of pro- 
MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP. OF NEW YORK ee m= tag cay Bes any acai! AO 


Established 1910 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1851 


legal reserve or level premium system 


15,769,169.00 which provides reserves in the early 


yes ere ne 7,338,943. years to take care of the increasing 

Oe INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y. ae mortality in the later years without 
sabe 7 raisi > premi ates. F i 

NEW JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 6,402,814.01 1ising the premium rates. From time 


immemorial the assessment system has 
been tried over and over again, but 
has always resulted in failure. The 
legal reserve or level premium sys- 
tem is the only one that has stood 
the test of time, and is the only one 
that is now authorized for new life 
insurance undertakings by either the 
Dominion or any of the Provinces. 


Established 1910 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1865 sig 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1873 


STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INSURANCE CO 
Established 1835 aa 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILI 
Established 1911 


4,098,712.78 
6,367,827.08 
4,784,697.22 


1,253,270.23 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


19,155,032.17 
TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS 


Life insurance is cheaper in the 
GORE DISTRICT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY long run under the legal reserve 
Established 1839 $ 2,346,069.46 system, than under the assessment 






ECONOMICAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1873 

PERTH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1863 1,699,998.14 

PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED : 
Established 1903 11,389,701.40 

BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1908 3.661.446.64 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines 
solicited from agents requiring Non-Board facilities, 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
14-24 TORONTO ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


H. BEGG, President and Manager 


System, and the buyer avoids future 
loss and disappointment. 
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2,594,862.75 









Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

You recently answered an inquiry 
regarding an insurance company 
which does not employ salesmen by 
advising that this company was not 
safe to insure with as it was not 
licensed in Canada. Can you tell me 
if there are any such life insurance 
companies which are licensed in Can- 
ada and can offer a financial security 
Which can compare favourably with 
the better known companies. It seems 
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We offer every facility to both the Assured and the Agent— 
satisfying the growing demand for purely Canadian Insurance. 


The Casualty Company of Canada 









(Continued from Page 17) 
HEAD OFFICE 3 j 7 TORONTO contemplated growing demand for 
commercial planes which Canadian 


Everything but Life Insurance 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, 
President. 


Agency Correspondence invited. 
A. W. EASTMURE, 
Managing Director. 





aircraft plants are supplying, and will 
continue to manufacture in ever- 
increasing volume as air navigation in 
this country expands, and Canadians 
inevitably become more air-minded. 






















a2 Insurance eT aC) Lines that airplane manufacturing draws 


7: upon many other native industries. 
i AT H 0 i AL fi al a i i; ny A Here are some of the materials and 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 2 


manufactured parts entering into the 
Building, Toronto 


As A key industry, it has been noted 
A 








manufacture of an airplane which are 
produced, or are capable of produc- 


Vance C. Smith, Chief Agent or tion in this country: 
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New Low-Priced 


Firestone 
STANDARD 


ERE’S your big opportunity 

to save money on tires. Go 
to your local Firestone Dealer and 
ask him for the new low-priced 
Firestone Standard. It’s a first class 
tire in every respect—made of high 
quality materials to Firestone 
standards of quality and fully guar- 
anteed. It gives you everything 
you need—safety, long mileage, 
dependable, carefree service—all 
at thrifty prices. Drive in to the 
Firestone Dealer’s today and see 
this remarkable tire—the greatest 
Firestone ever built at these low 


prices. 
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SATURDAY NIGH?1 


to me that I have heard of a T. Eaton 
Life Insurance Co. but as I have not 
seen any of their advertisements or 
other literature I may be mistaken or 
the company has gone out of business. 
If my memory is correct this company 
did not employ any agents. : 
M. T. B., Montreal, Que. 


The T. Eaton Life Assurance Com- 


pany was organized and commenced 
business in 1920. It operates under 
Dominion charter and registry, and 


has a deposit with the Government at 
Ottawa of $58,860 for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders exclusively. 
It employs agents, and also does busi- 
ness through the mails. 

At the end of 1937 its total admitted 
assets were $7,343,005, while its total 
liabilities except capital amounted to 





580,111, showing a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $762,894. As 


the paid up capital amounted to $100,- 
000, there was thus a net surplus of 
$662,894 over capital, policy reserves, 
contingency reserves, and all liabili- 
ties, 

Policyholders are accordingly amply 
protected, and the company is safe to 
insure with. Its premium 
low. 

There is no licensed company which 
employs no agents. 

= 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


rates are 


Can you furnish me with a report on 
the financial standing of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, a provincial 
company, with head office at Van- 
couver, B.C., showing assets and liabili- 
ties, etc.? 


ee ee 

>. 2 New Tas inster 2 aa eae ae - ae ie rel ci 

D. G., New Westminster, B.C. (book value), $28,507.50; premiums cent), $30,789.68: 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of due and unpaid, $1,616.41; premium $987.07; 

British Columbia, with head office at motes—assessments levied and unpaid, 957.48; statutory 


note plan under provincial charter and 
license. 

At the end of 1937, its total assets 
were $178,931.71, according to the an- 
nual report of the British Columbia 
Superintendent of Insurance, made up 
of: Cash in bank, $2,568.08; bonds 


TO STIMU 


Aircraft steel tubes and sections of 
high quality now produced in a small 


way; ample supplies of cotton air- 
plane fabric can be produced; dopes 
and aircraft paints entirely made 
here; stranded cables, both flexible 


and semi-flexible; tensile steel wires, 
such as streamline or Rafwires not at 
present made here, but could be 
manufactured in Canada; silver and 
sitka spruces of B.C. available, though 
metal propellers are used in war 
planes; factory wood for trim avail- 
able; scores of Canadian foundries 
capable of turning out satisfactory 
castings and a lesser number of plants 
where forgings can be made to the 
high standards required; glass and 
plastics and electric wiring being 
manufactured; airplane wheels, wheel 
brakes and airplane tires not manu- 
factured at present, but with demand 
for quantities of these parts they 
could no doubt be turned out on an 
economic basis in Canada. 

Aero engines are not actually manu- 
factured in Canada at this time, al- 
though the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company has been reported to be 
undertaking the manufacture of a 
small radial air-cooled engine for use 
in training type airplanes. A number 
of Canadian firms have licenses to 
build English, French and American 
engines, and it is said licenses could 
be negotiated to build German and 
Italian airplane engines here as well. 

“Canadian Aviation” recently point- 
ed out that 60 per cent. of the machin- 
ing, and all of the assembling of 
engines could be, and should be done 
in Canada, and further that acces- 
sories or components, such as Car- 
buretors and spark plugs could be pro- 
duced in Canadian plants. 


WHEN one considers the variety 

and multiplicity of materials and 
parts combined in the flying machine 
it becomes apparent that the aero- 
nautical industry is one to be culti- 
vated for the benefit of industry in 
general. An expenditure of large 
amounts of money on aircraft 
for war and commercial purposes in 
Canada during the next few years 
does not stop by a distribution of fifty 


per cent. of such outlay in wages to 
the employees of aircraft manufac- 
turing plants. It goes on and on 
through the plants of hundreds of 
other firms, and on to the producers 
of the raw materials supplied by all 
our primary industries—even to agri- 
culture, because workers must eat 
and the more wages that reach the 


pockets of mechanics and artisans the 
better is the home market for the 
products of the Canadian farm. 

This industry is peculiarly analo- 
gous to the automotive industry in 
respect to fructifying effect on 
other industries. When bears in 
mind that the manufacturers of motor 
vehicles spend over twenty million 
dollars annually for parts and mate- 
rials in the City of Toronto, which is 
not an automobile manufacturing 
centre, as well as huge sums to manu- 
facturers of parts in other sections of 
Ontario, in Quebec, the Maritimes and 
Western Canada, one may visualize a 
like result when this comparable in- 
dustry engaged in the manufacture 
of aircraft gets properly under way 

Railways must have stations, “round 
houses” or repair shops, thousands of 
miles of trackage, and industries to 
supply rolling stock, such as engines 
and railway cars of all types for pas- 
senger and freight traffic. Motor 
vehicles as units of land transport 
obviously originate from the auto- 
motive plants that make them, and 
they require suitable highways, repail 
garages, housing garages, and oil and 
fuel service stations. 

The mechanical wings of man, true 
enough, need no aerial pavements o1 
elevated railways. Like the birds of 
the air, they “soar on the wings of the 
morning,” or like the nightingales 
hum their dronings in the still 
watches of the night. Before they go 
aloft, and after they descend, how- 
ever, they must have water or land 
take-offs suitable for a safe getaway, 
and nonetheless is their need for good 
landing facilities. 

Lubricating and fuel oil 
necessary to the airplane as to the 


its 


one 


motor car, if not more vitally so. The 


oil industry supplied the air trans- 


ports of Canada 


Vancouver, operates on the premium $30,789.68; 


outstanding, 


$167,189.59, made up of: 
unpaid claims, $20.00; reserve of un- 
earned 


are as 


2,274,852 gallons of 
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balances  ( 
deferred ° 


premium notes 
$109,957.48: 


commission, $5,075.97; other assets, 
$416.57. 
Its total liabilities amounted to 


Provision for | 


premiums (net, at 100 per 


LATE ALL 


gasoline, and 61,475 gallons of oil dur- 
ing 1937. The indicated expansion of 
aviation in this country will assuredly 


be reflected in the oil business by 


greatly increased sales of high test 
gasolines specially made for aero 


engines, and in the specially refined 
grades’ of lubricating oils. The 
petroleum industry, including  pro- 
ducers in the oil fields, refiners and 
distributors, is bound to benefit not 
only in supplying the necessary pro- 
pellants and lubricants, but also in 
furnishing asphalt and other by- 
products for airports. 


QINCE aviation is in its infancy, par- 
ticularly in Canada, the construc- 
tion of aircraft manufacturing plants 
and airports is a prerequisite to the 
creation of air navigation as the prime 
mode of rapid and safe transport it is 
destined to be in this country. 

Several of the eleven Canadian firms 
presently engaged in aircraft manu- 
facture are making extensive addi- 
tions to their plants for the anticipat- 
ed orders from the British Air Min- 
istry. A notable example is the large 
aircraft manufacturing plant in 
course of construction by National 
Street Car Corporation of Hamilton. 
This new plant is adjacent to the To- 
ronto airport at Malton, Ont. The 
three main buildings are already up. 
The assembly plant equipped with 
the most modern machinery for the 
complete manufacture of war planes 
isastructure some three hundred feet 
in length by about two hundred feet 
in width. Another large building will 
be used as paint shop, where the dope 
and paint will be applied to the fin- 
ished planes, and the third structure is 
the power house, connected with the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric System by 
high tension power lines. So efficient 
and rapid has been the construction 
work that actually 53 days after com- 
mencement of building operations the 
manufacture of planes was started. 
Che plant is employing 350 men. More 
than $300,000 has been expended on 
this excellent airplane factory to date, 
and much more will be invested in it 
before full production of aircraft is 
completely under way. 

The buildings are situated on a level 
land comprising 33.8 acres 
which was purchased by the 
from the City of Toronto, 
immediately with 
rt so that 


here will 


piece of 
company 
and con- 
1 the Malton 
the planes manufac- 
have the 

testing p 
} 


nd landing. 

I the operating aircraft fac- 
ies assemble the planes they make 
in Canada, there have bes 
ed reports during recent 
the effect that one co-ordinating com- 
pany with an assembly plant for al 
war planes on order for delivery to 
the British Air Ministry would be 
created Upon arrival of Sir Hard- 
man Lever, head of the Mission, at 
Montreal week, press reports 
quoted him as stating that a large 
assembling plant would be required 
it a centre in Ontario or ¢ 
where an abundance of 
is available 


nects 
airpt 


facilities oi 





urposes, tak- 





Though 
or use n re- 


weeks to 


last 


Quebec 


skilled labor 

In connection with the creation of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines a chain of 
airports and intermediate aerodromes 
are being constructed. Emergency 
landing fields are being built at in- 
tervals of 30 to 50 miles from Halifax 
to Vancouver, and airports are being 
placed at points 100 to 125 miles apart. 


“Feeder” lines or branches will lead 
to the larger cities off the main air- 
way, to neighboring cities in the 
United States and to points in the 
Canadian North. 


Radio range beacon transmitters of 
100 watts each are being installed at 
the principal Canadian airports to 
guide the Trans-Canada fliers, by the 
Canadian Marconi Company which at 
present employs 200 to 300 people in 
the production, servicing and sale of 
its radiotelephone, radiotelegraph and 
associated apparatus. In all, this 
company employs from 1,000 to 1,200 
people in its various Canadian activi- 
ties 


UST what the construction of all 
*’ these airports has meant, and will 
continue for some time to mean to 
industry, and the extent of employ- 
ment provided thereby may be 


shows 


$8,809.79. It 
the class of 





commission earned, 
premium note reserve, $109,- 
reserve fund, $10,- 
)00.00; reinsurance reserve, $15,435.36. 





Thus there was a balance of assets 
»ver liabilities of $11,742.12. 
Its profit and loss account for 1937 


an underwriting profit of $8,- 
41.30, and a net profit for the year of 
is safe to insure with for 
insurance transacted. 


INDUSTRY 


gleaned by a brief reference to 
Toronto airports now being built. 

Undertaken as a joint federal, pro 
vincial and municipal unemployment 
relief measure, to which each of the 
three jurisdictions pays a third of the 
cost, the combined Toronto Harbor- 
Island and Malton airports are being 
built at a capital expenditure of 
$1,886,000. Officials of the Toronto 
Harbor Commission, under whose di- 
rection the work is being done, state 


the 


that potentially Malton airport site 
is one of the finest in America. 

The Toronto Harbor airport is 
situated on 177 acres of land at Han 


lan’s Point, Toronto Island. It is a 
combined airplane and seaplane base 
The runways are being paved, and the 
balance of the 660,000 square yards, 
except those portions for hangars and 
administration building, is being 
sodded, instead of having the sand 
treated with bitumen. The esthetic 
effect will be much better than the 
bleak, dark color which the hard sur- 
face of treated sand would have pre- 
sented, and as the work is intended to 
provide employment the sodding has 
given 125 men steady work for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

The Harbor Commission, acting for 
the City of Toronto, Ontario govern- 
ment and the Dominion government, 
acquired 1,450 acres of land on the 
flat height of land at Malton, about 17 
miles northwest of Toronto. The air- 
port proper utilizes 761 acres of this 
land, and the balance was bought to 
ensure zone control. 

The site is so ideally situated that 
there is no obstruction for a radius of 
at least five miles, and little or no 
obstruction for a distance of nine 
miles from the centre of the airport 
in any direction. 

Four flightways 1,000 feet wide and 
9,000 feet long are ultimately planned, 
and the runways can be developed up 
to a minimum of 5,000 feet. 

Twenty-six miles of drainage vitri 
fied pipe and concrete pipe, 4 inches 
to 54 inches in diameter, has been in- 
stalled, and 100,000 square yards of 














asphalt paving for runways is now 
under construction. In addition there 
are the elaborate lighting arrange- 
ments, beacon lights, contact lights 
and marker lights, contracts for 
which have been let. 
QOME criticism has been heard re- 
s garadin the distance of the Maltor 
rport fr iowntown Toro and 
uso as tl 1ether two airports are 
( the latter score it is [ 
that the Committers 
of the United States 
Senate, after conducting a thorougl 
investigation nto the question of 
safety in the air which occupied < 
period of twenty months, made the 
following observation 
“It is a well-established fact that 
all major air terminals need not only 
a close-in airport, but also an auxil 
lary instrument-landing terminal 
One should be close in, or the most 
convenient airport to the centre of 
the community, and the other ought 
to be located a considerable distance 
out in the suburbs, on land possess 
ing all the natural benefits of a safe 
airport, such as perfect approaches 


The close-in airport should be the 


best obtainable, but may be subject to 
limitations and restrictions in bad 
weather. . . . The auxiliary, adjacent 


‘far out’ field should normally be con- 
fined to private and non-scheduled 
flying. In bad weather, however, it 
would be employed by the airlines in 
blind landings: when private fliers aré 
seldom in the air.” 

The Toronto Harbor-Island airport 
and its auxiliary port at Malton both 
appear to measure up to all the speci- 
fications as aforementioned, the for- 
mer as to its “close-in” location and 
the latter as an ideal “far out” field 
for safe landing in bad weather. 


NANADA, despite the comparatively 

low volume of passenger traffic by 
air, leads all countries in the matter 
of freight and express tonnage by air, 
in large part accounted for by the 
transport of equipment and supplies 
to the gold mines of the North. Dur- 
ing 1937 Canadian air traffic carried 
26,205,766 pounds of merchandise 
The growth of the freight and express 
business may be noted from the fact 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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WAR DEBTS TO THE FORE AGAIN 


British View is That a Great Reduction in Amount is 
Essential, as Well as a New Technique in Payment 


BY 


GILBERT C. 


LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


HE problem of Great Britain’s 
debt to the United States, which 
always rears its controversial head in 
the autumn, is this year receiving 
added importance from the trade ne- 
gotiations between the two countries. 
The various schemes for liquidating 
the inter-governmental obligations 
incurred during and shortly after the 
war period are already claiming their 
adherents in the Press, in financial 
circles and in the House of Commons. 
The man in the street is incapable of 
distinguishing between them, but is 
generally opposed to the idea of 
transmitting wealth across the At- 
lantic without any compensation from 
Europe where, he remembers, there 
are countries which in the aggregate 
owe Great Britain more than she owes 
the United States. 

This is a vital point. As soon as the 
debts came up for consideration 
shortly after the Armistice it became 
apparent that there was a funda- 
mental difference between the Bri- 
tish and American attitudes towards 
them. Great Britain had provided her 
allies with large sums before the 
American entry into the War, and did 
not cease to lend after that decisive 
event. The inter-allied understanding 
was that the terms of debt settlement 
would be made the subject of ad- 
justment according to the result of 
the war and according to the repara- 
tions which the Central Powers, if 
defeated, would be able to pay. The 
United States conceived of the accom- 
modation which she provided—mainly 
to Great Britain and France—as 
being of unadulterated loan nature. 


T WAS repeatedly made clear by 

Great Britain that she no more de- 
sired to be a net gainer on the balance 
of money owing to and by her than 
she wished to lose on a general trans- 
action wherein she had lent more 
than she had borrowed. Lord Balfour 
informed the governments of the 
countries debtor to Great Britain that 
the amount of their obligations which 
they would be required to pay de- 
pended upon the amount which Amer- 
ica demanded from her. 

In fact this position persisted for 
some years, but when the possibility 
of a settlement with the U.S. was 
broached from the British side, first 
informally, and then by Mr. Lloyd 
George to President Wilson, the 
American attitude was enunciated 
with complete clearness. There could 
be no question of remitting any part 
of the debt, and the arrangements 


which Great Britain concluded with 
her allies in respect of the money they 
owed her was not allowed as a factor 
to influence America; similarly, 
America refused to admit that repara- 
tions had any real bearing upon the 
matter of the debts. 

On the face of it, the moral case 
for payment is not overwhelming. 
Great Britain has made sacrifices, but 
the United States has not. She has, it 
is true, arranged moratoria for cer- 
tain periods, but in this she was per- 
suaded by the fear that insistence 
upon payment would lead to a world 
economic crisis in which she must be 
involved. It is clear that, if accumu- 
lated interest and the movement of 
trade and capital are considered, the 
very substantial payments made on 
War Debt account have not in fact 
reduced the size of the problem at all. 
The American investor has_ been 
shouldered with the main burden and 
no “absolute” progress has been 
made. But it is precisely this condition 
of stalemate and the attendant obli- 
gation upon the American Adminis- 
tration to protect the interests of its 
citizens that has helped to crystallize 
the attitude of determination to re- 
cover the debt. 


TOW, the position is as difficult as it 

has ever been. No device can cir- 
cumvent the basic economic doctrine 
that a creditor nation can only re- 
ceive payment of interest and capital 
if it has an import surplus, and that a 
debtor nation can only pay if there is 
a surplus of its exports of goods and 
services over its imports. A world in 
which the fiow of goods is impeded 
and distorted by tariff barriers cannot 
hope to settle its inter-governmental 
debts. The United States has since 
the war pursued a trade policy di- 
rectly designed to prevent an import 
surplus, encouraging exports and de- 
terring imports, so that the situation 
was created wherein the American 
investor became the ultimate repayer 
of the debt due to his country. 

It is idle to suppose that the prob- 
lem may be surmounted by payments 
in commodities instead of in gold, or 
by the utilization of securities bought 
from nationals for sale on the world 
market, or by the attempted sale of 
reparation bonds on the world mar- 
ket, or by earmarking the production 
of a_ specified territory within the 
debtor country. For these arrange- 
ments merely shift the incidence of 
the debt, for whose payment it still 
is ultimately necessary for the debtor 


A 


country to earn the necessary amount 
of foreign exchange. 


WHEN it is considered that in any 

case the payment of debt is only 
possible provided the debtor is sol- 
vent the case for the annulment of 
the loans becomes irresistible. If 
Great Britain were to recommence 
payments even on a modified scale or 
by the adoption of any of the schemes 
which are designed to conceal the 
true burden, her budgetary position 
would become hopelessly unbalanced. 
Sterling would come under pressure, 
not only because of the obvious ad- 
justment of the balance of payments 
but also because bear attacks and the 
withdrawal of the large quantities of 
refugee money at present in London 
would be stimulated. Economically, 
anything more than a mere token 
payment would cripple the very 
country which led the world out of 
depression and which is now staving 
off an incipient depression and re- 
versing its trend. 

No independent observer will assert 
that these conditions would benefit 
America. She would lose much more 
in the long run than she would gain 
by the resumption of payments. And 
while it is true that Great Britain 
could, at the pinch, resume a substan- 
tial part, though demonstrably not 
the whole, of the service of the loans, 
it is equally true that the attempt at 
this juncture would severely limit her 
ability to continue the payments and 
would surely prevent world economic 
recovery. 


\ YHAT solution, then, is possible? 

The debts are there and America 
will not forego them. A great reduc- 
tion in the amount is clearly neces- 
sary, however, and a new technique in 
repayment is also essential. One 
suggestion which was put forward 
some years ago was that the debtor 
countries should issue new bonds in 
the United States market as a substi- 
tute for all existing obligations. These 
bonds would necessarily be limited to 
the capacity of the market, and their 
security would thereby be given a sort 
of automatic guarantee. America 
might find that the overall reduction 
in the amount of debt involved in 
such a transaction would be abun- 
dantly compensated for by the sure- 
ness of the service and by the avoid- 
ance of the huge international trans- 
fers compelled under the old scheme 
and impossible under existing condi- 
tions. 


WHAT'S BEHIND BRITISH POLICY 


Britain is Arming and Cementing Her Alliances, and Will 
Fight if Necessary—But She Still Hopes to Avert War 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


\ UCH has been said in recent 
4,4 months about the decline of 
British prestige, but in fact Great 
Britain is still by common consent 
the arbiter of Europe. There is little 
reason to doubt that Hitler, if he can 
restrain his followers, will do nothing 
now which he thinks will make Britain 
his open and avowed enemy, and it is, 
of course, certain that France will 
make no move which would leave her 
without Britain as an ally. For the 
near future, barring an explosive in- 
cident, the course of events in Europe 








depends upon the policy of Great 
Britain 

Since so much depends upon it, it is 
important to understand as fully as 
possible what is now determining 
British policy. One can easily be mis- 
led. For it is easy enough to 
reach a f reliable impression of 
vhat tl are doing and easy to 
hear what th ire saying, it is ev 
ient, it seems to me, that they 
not yet mad p their minds as to 
what t hin 

The ting, they are talking 
and I sly meditating 
They are acting on the theory that 
they are near to a war with Germany 
They are talking on the theory that 
they may avert the war by a negoti- 
ated settlement with Germany. And 
they are asking themselves whether 
such a settlement is possible and they 
are wondering whether they should 
believe what they so much wish to 
believe 

They are living, so to speak, at three 
levels, at the level of immediate action 
preparing for war, at the level of im- 
mediate diplomacy seeking an ap- 
peasement, and at the level of their 
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ultimate convictions wondering what 
those ultimate convictions are going to 
be. The visitor in England is sure to 
be misled if he does not take into 
account at all times these three simul- 
taneous and yet apparently contradic- 
tory elements of the British attitude. 


mpuus if one looks first at what the 

British government has been doing, 
it is clear that since mid-winter Mr. 
Chamberlain has been taking impor- 
tant measures to prepare for war. 
There is first of all rearmament which 
has at least reached the point where 
all fear of Italy has disappeared and 
a knockout blow by Germany is no 
longer practicable. There is next the 
sealing of what is in substance an 
alliance with France, an alliance not 
merely by diplomats but by the sol- 
diers, sailors and aviators. Third, 
there has been the demonstration, 
given in May, that Britain will go with 
France, a demonstration confirmed by 
the King’s visit and by the bold ex- 
pedient of sending Lord Runciman to 
Prague. And finally, there is the in- 
definite postponement of the Italian 
agreement because Mussolini has been 
unwilling, or perhaps unable, to sup- 
plement it by a reconciliation with 
France 

In a word, Britain is arming and is 
cementing her alliances. That is what 
nations do when they expect a war, 
und the concrete overt acts of the 
3ritish government are based on that 
expectation 

But at the same time, and I think 
with equal determination, the British 
are refusing to act on the assumption 
that war is inevitable. So they con- 
tinue on every possible occasion to 
extend their hands to Hitler, seeking 
to find some ground on which to 
negotiate an agreement. There is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of their 
diplomatic effort. 

For the British, in spite of their 
appearance of calm and even of indif- 
ference, are a highly imaginative 
people. They have imagined with great 
clarity the devastating consequences 
of another war. They know that the 
war would be the most frightful 
known in human history, that it would 
be very long, and that it might de- 
generate in the end into a civil war 
of extermination over large areas of 
Europe and Asia. There is no doubt 
that they would pav almost any price 
to avoid war providing they could be 
persuaded that by paying the price 
they could avert war 


FEELING this way, they are bound 

to test every opportunity for negoti- 
ation. They must do this in the hope 
that the negotiation might succeed 
And they must do it, even if they fail, 
because they cannot be comfortable 
with their consciences until they are 
completely certain that they have 
tried everything. They will take great 


ae tere SE ge ar ae 


risks, even the risk of strengthening 
their potential enemies and of dividing 
and demoralizing their allies, in the 
hope of saving Europe from the su- 
preme catastrophe. 

Thus Britain is sharpening her 
sword. Britain is extending the olive 
branch. And Britain is passing through 
an ordeal of inner doubt as to what 
will come of it all. The British are 
asking themselves the fundamental 
question whether in Hitler they are 
confronted by a mystic who would be- 
lieve that his mission was achieved if 
he united all the Germans of central 
Europe, or whether he is another 
Napoleon who intends to lead the 
united Germans to the conquest of 
world supremacy. 

The British parties are divided and 
individual Britons are divided in their 
own minds as to which of these two 
conceptions of Hitler is the true one. 
The so-called pro-Germans in the 
British ruling class have decided to act 
as if they were persuaded that Hitler 
can satisfy his ambitions in central 
Europe and then live at peace with 
the British empire. The others believe 
that Hitler’s immediate objectives are 
only the means to the development of 
enough power to enable him to de- 
stroy the French Army and undo the 
humiliation of Scapa Flow. 


’YEITHER of the two theories can be 
*" proved conclusively at the present 
time. As the British are temper- 
amentally against abstract theories in 
politics, they are keeping an open if 
exceedingly anxious mind and they are 
waiting to see. They are moreover 
accustomed to ruling in human affairs 
and this means that they do not take 
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DANIEL EDWARD KEELEY, B.Sc., 
Mine Superintendent, McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited, at Schumacher, Ont., 
brought to Canadian mining a practical 
and a technical knowledge gained in the 
university and in prospecting in the great 
mining fields of Canada. He began his 
career in 1905 and until 1909 he pros- 
pected and worked in the mines and 
attended school. He graduated in min- 
ing at Queen’s University, where he re- 
ceived his degree of B.Sc. in 1910. On 
leaving the university he took a position 
with the C.P.R. as instrument man, on 
irrigation work, in Calgary, Alberta. He 
was later transferred to the coal mines 
department as mine surveyor at Hosmer 
Colliery, Crow’s Nest Pass, B.C., and 
became resident engineer. He remained 
in this position with the C.P.R. until 
1913. He then took a position with the 
Algoma Steel Co. as shift boss at the 
Helen Mine, 1913. After a year he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Magpie 
Mine. He returned to Queen’s Uni- 
versity and spent a year doing post gradu- 
ate work, 1914-15; he joined the Hudson 
Bay Co., with headquarters at Dome 
Lake Mines, South Porcupine, and held 
the post of engineer, assayer, etc., becom- 
ing Superintendent and acted in that 
capacity during 1915-16. He was ap- 
pointed Engineer and Assistant Mine 
Superintendent of McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited and in 1916 promoted to 
the position of Mine Superintendent, 
which he now holds. Mr. Keeley was 
awarded the Leonard Gold Medal for his 
work known as “Guniting Underground, 
at McIntyre Mines.” This award was 
made by the combined Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada and the Canadian Min- 
ing Institute in 1935. Mr. Keeley is a 
member of the Institute of Mining and 
Metallufgy of Canada and the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Ontario as well as 
the Engineers Club of Toronto. 
—Photo by “Who’s Who in Canada.” 


their facts at second hand. So they 
will form their final estimate of Hitler 
not from his enemies, nor even from 
his propagandists, nor even from Hit- 
ler’s own words, but from Hitler’s own 
acts. 

From the citadel of their arma- 
ments and of their French alliance 
they will try to reach an agreement 
with him that German ideals are to be 
pursued without further violence, and 
they will not conclude that Hitler is 
their moral enemy unless by his own 
direct actions he forces them to reach 
that conclusion. 

ee 

(Continued from Page 19) 

preciation reserve, an average of $3 
per ton is going into treasury sur- 
plus. The mill is up to a rate of 
approximately 1,500 tons daily, which 
at once suggests net profits of $135,000 
per month, or a rate of $1,620,000 a 
year. The company is capitalized at 
5,000,000, thereby indicating current 
rate of net profits would amount to 
32 cents per share annually. 

e 

East Malartic has opened a length 
of 1,400 ft. of ore at the 3rd level, and 
with possibilities of this being ex- 
tended to about 2,000 ft. The grade 
of ore ranges from $6 to $9 to the 
ton, and average recovery of between 
$6 and $7 is in prospect. 

e 

Hollinger Con. Gold Mines has es- 
tablished gross income of very close 
to $1,300,000 every 30 days. The aver- 
age has been close to this amount 
since the beginning of the current 
year. The indications are that out- 
put for the year 1938 will be well 
above $15,000,000 and that the net 
profit will be over $5,500,000, after 
allowing for all costs including allow- 
ance for depreciation. 

. 

Pickle Crow Gold Mines has recent- 
ly attained production records of 
$8,000 per day. Grade of ore for the 
past eight weeks has averaged close 
to $27 per ton, with recovery of over 
$25 per ton. 

* 

God’s Lake Gold Mines produced 
$263,328 during the second quarter of 
1938, compared with $124,845 in the 
second quarter of 1937. Net profits 
for the three months reached $129,- 
986, compared with just $10,992 in the 
corresponding period of 1937. 

e 

Dumico Gold Corporation has de- 
cided to sink the shaft on its property 
in Duparquet Township a further 400 
feet to 850 feet and drift out to the 
high-grade ore intersection as dis- 
closed in diamond drill holes Nos, 33, 
35, 36 and 37 where values of $19.25, 
$5.95, $14.70 and $22.40 were shown. 
The west drift on the 300-foot level 
has been in good ore for approximate- 
ly 50 feet and the car samples have 
been assaying $8.05, $5.60, $7.70, $4.90 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


(Continued from Page 17) 


gained 38 points. 


The current recession, following the double 


top formation discussed in the preceding paragraph, has the 
initial earmarks of another corrective movement, 


If price correction of the recent up-movement is now under 
way, it would be normal, under Dow’s theory, for % to % of 


such up-movement to be cancelled. 
of 132/122 on the industrial average. 


This would call for a level 
As stated in a recent 


discussion of this contingency, the higher of the two above cor- 
rective figures would seem the more probable since the indus- 
trial average entered the second half-year somewhat above the 
130 level and it is exceptional, in the second half of an up-year, 
for prices to move materially below the point at which they 


commenced such half-year. 


Regardless of what level (either here or materially lower) 
the market is to attain on the current recession, there should be 
one or more technical developments to signal that the decline 


has run its course. 


Among such developments are (1) failure 


of one average, after minor rally, to follow the other average 
into new low ground, (2) listless price movement of several 
days’ duration at or near bottom with gradual drying up in volJ- 
ume of daily trading, and (3) an upward zigzag formation in the 


minor price trend. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAY JUNE 


INDUSTRIALS 


JULY AUGUST 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK TRANSACTIONS 


685,000 


and $5.25 across drift width. Some 
diamond drilling done on one of the 
eastern claims of the company has 
recently shown very interesting re- 
sults and along the length of 525 feet 
and to a depth of 300 feet, values of 
$19.60, $52.50, $13.30, $3.90, $4.90, 
$19.60, $4.20 and $22.40 have been 
shown across an estimated true width 
of approximately 4 feet. 
e 

Preston East Dome has exposed 210 
ft. in length of high grade ore at the 
590 ft. level, and with prospects of 
this being further extended. The rich 
ore covers the full width of the drift. 
Some of the ore is rich enough that 
hand-sorting resulted in four tons 
being shipped direct to the Temiskam- 
ing Test Laboratory. Observers be- 
lieve this hand-picked ore will yield 
around $8,000 to the ton, or about $4 
per lb. 


Raven River Gold Mines at Larder 


Lake produced $20,344 in gold during 
July from 1,900 tons of ore, for re- 
covery of $10.71 per ton. In the seven 
months ended July 31 the mill handled 
13,080 tons and recovered $9.87 per 
ton for a total of $129,189. 

ee. 

(Continued from Page 19) 
details of the Turner Valley field to 
submit to his superiors and it is hoped 
that the Royal Air Force will be using 
‘Turner Valley gasoline shortly. It is 
most suitable for aviation purposes. 

e 

Sir Edward was very impressed with 
the development of outside structures, 
particularly where the control was 
held by one company or unit. There 
are 10 such structures under develop- 
ment at the present time. 

e 

The conference was arranged by 
the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister of 
National Defence. While this is the 
first time a high official of the British 
government has appeared on the 
scene, it is rumored that considerable 
correspondence or negotiations with 
the British Admiralty have been car- 
ried on behind the scenes by finan- 
ciers, the Producers’ Organization and 
the Canadian government through 
the medium of Canada’s High Com- 
missioner. 

ca 

The possibility of getting crude oil 
to the Eastern market is still being 
looked into, and I am told is much 
more likely to happen than most of us 
think. 

. 

In the past, the Royalite Oil Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Imperial Oil 
Company, has set proration quotas; 
under the new Conservation Act, this 
control now passes to the Province or 
the Conservation Board. 

e 

The approximate production from 
the Anglo-Canadian group of wells 
for the month of July was 173,754 bar- 
rels, valued at $216,000.00. Frontier, 
the largest well in the field, produced 
45,778 barrels; Prairie, the second 
largest, produced 32,361 barrels. Pro- 
duction from other Anglo wells is: 
Coronation, 12,011 barrels; Firestone, 
13,457 barrels; Foundation, 11,127 
barrels; Monarch, 6,894 barrels; Spy 
Hill, 3,292 barrels; Sundance, 29,785 
barrels; Westflank No. 1, 3,924 barrels; 
No. 2, 9,206 barrels; No. 3, 5,918 bar- 
rels. The Anglo group has drilled 11 
wells, all of which are producers, and 
represent approximately 31.8 per cent. 
of the field’s production. The Brown 
group represents approximately 20.6 
per cent. of total production; Royal- 
ite about 12.3 per cent., and all other 
wells 35.3 per cent. 

* 

Last week four subsidiary com- 
panies of the Anglo-Canadian group 
declared quarterly dividends. The 
companies are Foundation, Firestone, 
Prairie and Monarch Royalties. Anglo 
No. 1 is drilling at 4,984 feet; No. 2 is 
at 5,685 feet; No. 3 at 2,522 feet. 
Petroleum Structures, Limited, a 





1412,500 857,700 


company in which Anglo, along with 
C. & E. Corp., the Calgary Gas Com- 
pany, and Neil McQueen interests, 
share equally, spudded in its No. 1 
well last week. 

a 


The July production for the Brown 
group of wells totalled 125,857 bar- 
rels. Brown No. 1 produced 21,364 
barrels; No. 2, 13,389 barrels; No. 4, 
11,863 barrels; B and B 9, 134 bar- 
rels; Four Star, 8,512 barrels; Royal 
Crest, 6,795 barrels; and Three Point, 
3,545 barrels. Turner Valley Royal- 
ties produced 5,809 barrels; Westside, 
7,566 barrels; United No. 1, 11,503 
barrels; and Vulcan-Brown, 36,377 
barrels. 

e° 


NEW “BLUE BOOK” 


THE 1938 issue of Houston’s Annual 

Financial Review which has just 
been published, covers* some 1,601 
corporations, the largest issue ever 
published, and offers a marked com- 
parison with the first edition, which 
comprised 126 company analyses. 
Easy reference is provided to details 
on the various companies, the book 
giving their latest balance sheets, 
changes of dividends and market re- 
cords, histories, description of plant 
and properties, details of funded debt, 
etc. 

The review contains a record of 
high and low prices of all listed 
stocks and bonds extending back a 
number of years and has the: official 
sanction of both the Toronto and 
Montreal Stock Exchanges. The book 
also contains information on the pro- 
ducing gold and base metal mines as 
well as industrial companies and 
many of the western oils are also in- 
cluded. Individual sales records are 
posted of the Toronto, Montreal, Cal- 
gary and Vancouver Exchanges, along 
with a tabulated form of authorized 
commission rates. In addition to the 
membership of the Toronto, Montreal, 
Calgary and Vancouver Exchanges, 
a representative list of brokers in 
other Canadian cities is given, to- 
gether with details of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal financing, bank 
debits, stock transfer taxes, and other 
vital information otherwise difficult 
to obtain. 

The Review, or “Blue Book” as it 
is more familiarly known, is com- 
piled and issued by Houston's Stand- 
ard Publications with offices at 184 
Bay Street, Toronto. 


REAL ESTATE, MUNICIPAL 
BOND QUOTATIONS 
Furnished by J. R. Meggeson & Co., 
toyal Bank Bldg., Toronto. 

REAL ESTATE ISSUES 
Acadia Apartments 6%4/49... 38 43 
Ancroft Place 4/56.......... a 58 


Balfour Building 6/43......... 3f 
Bay-Adelaide Garage 64/47 a 








b 29 3 
Bloor St. George Rity. 7/46. ; 40 45 
Deer Park Manor 7/40........ 43 48 
Dominion Square 6/48........ 53 97 
Ellis Park Apts. 644/45..... 51 56 
Godfrey Realty 6/42.......... 39 43 
Lord Nelson Hotel 4/47...... 14 48 
Mayor Bldg. 6%4/42.......... 39 3 
Montreal Apartments 514/48 61 65 
Northern Ont. Bldg. 644/39 ; 16 100 
Ontario Building 344/438...... 27 32 
Ogilvy Realty 344/61....... 65 70 
Richmond Bay 644/47....... 92 96 
Richmond Building 7/47. 16 20) 
St. Cath-Stanley Rity. 3/57.. 35 39 
Vancouver Georgia Hotel 6/47 55 60 
Windsor Arms Hotel 6%/47 80 85 

MUNICIPAL ISSUES 

East York, Township of.... 62% 66% 
Etobicoke, Township of $6 «6101 
Fort Erie, Town of.... 96 100 
Kingsville, Town of... 95 
Leamington, Town of.. 96 100 
Leaside, Town of ....... 98 103 
Midland, Town of...... ; 98 102 
Mimico, Town of...... 100 105 
New Toronto, Town of.. . 100 105 
Niagara Falls, City of...... 100 105 
North York, Township of... 16 101 
Pembroke, Town of....... 99 103 
Riverside, Town of........ 13 18 
St. Boniface 5's, City of... 39 42 
Scarborough, Township of.... 51 55 
Sudbury 6’s, Town of........ 101 103 
Trenton, Town of ........... 98 102 
Weston, Town of .......... ‘ 95 100 
Windsor, 34%, 1975, City of. 61% 64% 
York, Township of............ 77 83 


Municipal quotations are necessarily 
approximate, there being various coupon 
rates and maturities. 
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SATURDAY 


W.P.A. WORKERS AND POLITICS 


When the Worker Votes for Continuance of Government 
Aid, He is Voting to Maintain His Own Dependency 


“HERE will be,” says Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, ‘no playing politics with 
W.P.A. jobs.” If this assertion sounds 
too sweeping, too negligent of the 
weaker side of human nature, such 
qualifying doubts may be dismissed. 
They arise solely from a misappre- 
hension of Mr. MHopkins’s’' main 
premise. His further explanation 
settles the matter. It really does. 
“We couldn’t,” says Mr. Hopkins, “if 
we wanted to. We got about 3,000,000 
people working for us. . Of course 
they vote. At least 90 per cent 
of them are for Roosevelt. Naturally.” 
There wili be no playing politics be- 
cause there is no need to, in this case. 
It’s a hand that plays itself. It comes 
out of a stacked deck. 
They are “working for us.” 
will vote for “us.” Naturally. 
Now before anyone becomes too in- 
dignant at the W.P.A. voter, it would 
be well to think back and remember 
when votes were asked for “pros- 
perity.” Will the W.P.A. voter be 
doing anything but carrying that idea 
to its logical conclusion? Is not this 
the outcome of a false idea of the 
function of government, which has 
been fostered for many years past by 
those who are now required to foot 
the bill? 


JN THE long run, of course, the 

W.P.A. voter who votes quite natur- 
ally to continue his job will also find 
that he has voted to keep himself in 
the position of dependency which 
makes his vote a foregone conclusion. 
He may quite naturally discover some 
day that he has voted away his vote. 
In that also he will have the precedent 
of those who were originally in far 
more fortunate positions. 

They voted for Federal “assistance” 


They 


BY 


in a thousand different ways, to “sus- 
tain the credit structure.” They voted 
for cotton buying twenty years ago, 
for wheat buying ten years ago, for a 
“managed currency” and a temporary 
stock market boom two years ago. 
They voted for the R.F.C. They voted 
for help. Anyone who votes for help at 
any time is voting himself into help- 
lessness. It is a fact insufficiently 
perceived that a vote for prosperity is 
a vote for depression, because it con- 
cedes to government the power to dic- 
tate the economic life of the nation. 

; The proper power of government is 
limited, because it is intrinsically in- 
hibitory. All the expenditures of gov- 
ernment have to be met by taxes on 
production. Government consumes, it 
does not create. If it has 3,000,000 
men on the pay roll, someone else 
must pay them, though the cheque 
comes signed by government. And “us” 
will always, naturally, be the political 
group that hands out the cheques. 

To the voter, it is really of no conse- 
quence what party label that group 
wears. The actual dividing line is 
between the voter on the government 
pay roll and the voter who must find 
the money to meet it. 


(, OVERNMENT is instituted as an 

expedient by which all, through 
some mutual sacrifice, shall safeguard 
mutual rights. The rights are pre- 
existent; they are not created but 
affirmed by such political organi- 
zation. In this sense, government is 
designed to be beneficial to all; but it 
bestows nothing upon them. The mo- 
ment it pretends to do so, it is propa- 
gating a lie. As a group of actual 
persons, government inevitably be- 
comes a special interest, constantly 


ISABEL PATERSON 


tending to encroach, to claim special 
privileges, to aggrandize itself and to 
arrogate to itself a peculiar position 
as a superior entity. 

When Mr. Hopkins innocently says 
there are 3,000,000 people “working for 
us,” he reveals that frame of mind the 
more clearly in that he is unaware of 
it. When he says that “naturally” 90 
per cent of those 3,000,000 will vote for 
“us,” it is obvious that he sees nothing 
wrong with the situation. It has 
become natural to him. 


NERTAINLY it would take courage 

’ and intelligence for the W.P.A. 
voter to risk his poor immediate live- 
lihood and vote on higher grounds 
than Mr. Hopkins considers natural to 
him. Yet is it quite so “natural” for 
Americans to accept the prospect of 
being on relief all their lives? I doubt 
it. Even on Mr. Hopkins’s own prem- 
ises there is the fact that the average 
W.P.A. worker doesn’t get nearly so 
much as Mr. Hopkins does from the 
pay roll. It might seem to him to that 
degree less natural. 

It is not strictly in nature to vote a 
lucrative career for “us” and a pit- 
tance for one’s self. ‘Us’ have done 
pretty well by ourselves. The W.P.A. 
worker may notice the difference, and 
wonder if his vote wouldn’t do him 
more good when applied to its proper 
objective. That would be natural, too. 
The 10 per cent may have had some 
such thoughts already. They may vote 
as citizens, not as workers for “us.” 

They might conceivably get tired of 
working for “us” and wish for a 
chance to work for themselves. The 
divine right of kings seemed perfectly 
natural to kings. After a while their 
subjects saw it from another point of 


view. 


THE WHEAT MARKETING PROBLEM 


Can Wheat Board Sell Canada’s Wheat on World 
Markets Without Entailing Severe Loss to Taxpayers? 


BY fF. ©. PICKWELL 


Manager of Saturday Night's Winnipeg Bureau 


HARVESTING is now general 

throughout the prairie grain belt, 
with good prospects for at least an 
average crop. ‘The most gratifying 
angle is the striking comeback evi- 
denced among farmers who have 
suffered so many years from serious 
setbacks in the Saskatchewan drought 
areas. Rust, hail, insect pests and 
lack of moisture have reduced pro- 
duction materially during the last 
three weeks. But Nature and rust- 
resistant seed prevented much more 
serious deterioration. The consensus 
of conservative opinion and official 
surveys now point to a harvest of 
somewhere around three hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat—or at least 
double that of 1937, and the largest in 
six years. “This will mean a decided 
improvement in western business 
conditions generally. 

Thanks to the sales wisdom dis- 
played by J. R. Murray (former chair- 
man) and his colleagues on the Wheat 
coupled with serious 1937 
drought conditions, the crop-year 
ended with the smallest carry-over in 
ten years—an estimated 25,000,000 
bushels. ‘Though criticized severely 
at the time by political propagandists, 
subsequent events have confirmed 
their judgment as being sound. 
old carry-over has ceased to be a 
serious competitor of our own farmers 
in the world market. 

With their bins comparatively 
cleared, for a time it did look as if 
the federal government might at last 
get out of the wheat business. Hon. 
Mr. Justice Turgeon of Regina was 
appointed by the government to make 
an exhaustive study (his second) of 
the whole Canadian grain marketing 
problem. The better part of a year 
was taken up collecting evidence from 
every important angle at home and 


‘Lhe 





abroad, with the obvious intention of 
inaugurating a sound permanent sales 
policy, to work in conjunction with 
the established machinery. The report 
submitted at the last session was un- 
biased and practical, detailed past 
fallacies, and suggested a sound, well- 
reasoned course for the future. 

But the government could not 
resist organized political pressure 
from the prairies, and so decided re- 
cently to get right back in the wheat 
business on a wholesale scale. There 
were no gallant defenders of the con- 
sumers. Everyone will agree that the 
western farmers should get a fair 
price, if at all possible. Those who 
were fortunate in harvesting a crop 
during the last five years have en- 
joyed good prices. For those who 
did not, this year’s market price could 
be doubled and there would be little 
complaint heard from Canadian tax- 
payers. Those who get no crop again 
this year would not profit if the price 
were $5.00 a bushel—and so will have 
to be satisfied with relief. They are 
the ones who really need the bonus. 
For that reason the impracticability 
of forming a policy which assures an 
equitable distribution to all is appar- 
ent. ‘Those who have, still profit most. 

However, the threat of a falling 
wheat market, due to the large United 
States crop, persuaded the federal 
government to set a minimum price 
for wheat of eighty cents a bushel for 
No. 1 Northern wheat delivered at 
Fort William. As a result of the price- 
pegging, the outlook is such that the 
government stands a good chance of 
buying and selling practically all this 
year’s wheat crop through the Wheat 
Board (coarse grains are not in- 
cluded). The taxpayers must pay all 
losses, but cannot get any profits. 

If Canada hopes to compete suc- 


FEAR HAS BEEN VANQUISHED by this girl climber who, lead by a guide, 
is making the difficult climb of the Piz Vadret above Davos in the Grisons, 
j Switzerland. 


cessfully in the export market the 
board will doubtless be obliged to sell 
at a loss frequently, and charge it up 
to the taxpayers. Failure to do so 
means forfeiting our markets over- 
seas. In the long run that would be 
more disastrous to Western Canada 
than a temporary drop in price. Im- 
porters can get along without Cana- 
dian wheat. That is the serious angle. 


A SSURANCE was given by Prime 
4% Minister Mackenzie King, at the in- 
sistence of Hon. W. E. Euler, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, that the gov- 
ernment will “continue its work of en- 
couraging the use of Canadian wheat 
which will at all times be competitive 
on the world’s markets.” If adhered 
to, this assures the federal taxpayers 
that no surplus of unsold wheat will 
be accumulated in Canada as a result 
of withholding supplies with a view 
to raising prices, and that overseas 
buyers will not be antagonized and 
encouraged to substitute competitive 
products for Canadian. 

In his report on Grain Marketing, 
Mr. Justice Turgeon devotes a chapter 
to consideration of the causes, operat- 
ing within and without Canada, for 
recent decreases in our exports of 
wheat. Some of this decrease he 
ascribes to policies of restriction of 
wheat imports, both by tariffs and 
milling quotas, and to monetary ex- 
change agreements adopted by Euro- 
pean countries. He says: “It is clear 
that an outstanding factor is the great 
shrinkage which has occurred in the 
importation of wheat by the coun- 
tries of continental Europe.” 

Dealing with causes for the decline 
in exports within Canada Mr. Justice 
Turgeon recognizes that “some con- 
tribution to the narrowing of the ex- 
port market was made by the an- 
nouncements of policy tending 
towards an international selling 
monopoly and high prices at confer- 
ences in which the Canadian Wheat 
Pools took part,” and by “the unfortu- 
nate pronouncements which accom- 
panied the withholding of our wheat 
supplies by the Pools in 1929-30, and 
the effect of stabilization measures, 
particularly in 1934-35.” 

“In that year,” Mr. Justice Turgeon 
says, “there was a maintenance of 
out-of-line prices and a consequent 
accumulation of unexpected supplies, 
which undoubtedly had a bad effect 
on our overseas customers.” He 
points out that the unfavorable effect 
of these two incidents has now dis- 
appeared, “having been removed by 
the policy of continuous offering car- 
ried on by the board under the pro- 
visions of the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act of 1935—and which resulted in 
the liquidation of our accumulated 
surplus.” 

Discussing future prospects in the 
overseas markets, Mr. Justice Tur- 
geon comments: “In any event there 
was everywhere a_ strong feeling 
against any attempt to hold Canadian 
wheat prices above ordinary world 
levels, or to withhold supplies from 
the market. Since these attempts 
were attributed to organized selling 
and government intervention, there 
still remains on the continent a dis- 
trust of government boards—especi- 
ally, of course, of a monopoly board. 
On the whole, though, satisfaction 
was expressed with the more recent 
freer selling policy of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in 1935-36.” 


‘© FAR, therefore, as the announced 
selling policy of the Canadian 
Wheat Board goes, it may be satis- 


& 


factory enough. But this question 
naturally arises: Can the Wheat 
Board sell Canadian wheat on the 
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COL. R. D. HARKNESS, who has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in charge of the manu- 
facturing and sales division of the 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., which 
company he joined in 1911. 


world markets at competitive prices 
under existing conditions without en- 
tailing a severe loss to the Canadian 
taxpayers? If the world market con- 
tinues to decline under pressure of 
large supplies in exporting countries, 
accompanied by continued restriction 
of imports by continental countries, 
is not such a loss a virtual certainty? 
Experienced opinion inclines to the 
conclusion that the government 
cannot remain content with having 
fixed a price. It must go farther in 
the vital necessity of retaining and 
developing our export markets. The 
advice tendered by J. R. Murray, for- 
mer chairman of the Wheat Board, 
was concurred in by Mr. Justice Tur- 
geon in his report. He says: 
“However, speaking only of our 
wheat, I agree with what was said in 
evidence by Mr. J. R. Murray, former 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, the tariff or other ar- 
rangements which will result in each 
case in disposing annually of even 
only small quantities of wheat, such 
as say five million bushels, are worth 
while striving for. The sure disposal 
of these additional quantities, here 
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7 GOOD LUCK TO ALL 
in the struqgle for the 


i938 HONOUR 


In 1936, Lawson Little... in 1937 Harry Cooper... 
and now, from the field of the world’s famous 
golfers gathered for the Canadian Open at Missis- 
sauga, will soon emerge the champion of 1938. His 
name, too, will be inscribed on the parchment 
scroll within the Seagram Gold Cup. 
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POUCHES - 25c 
PACKAGES - 25¢ 
HALF-POUND TINS - $1.50 


“THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT 
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and there, will count in the aggregate 
and tend to prevent the accumulation 
of surpluses from year to year.” 

In other words, constant and ag- 
gressive salesmanship in every pos- 
sible form is absolutely necessary, if 
Canada hopes to hold her own in the 
wheat markets of the world. This 
applies particularly to the next four 
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ARRY cooPER 


No greater honour can be achieved than the record- 
ing, for posterity, of a champion’s name on this 
emblem of Canadian golfing supremacy. 


The 


1937 CANADIAN ss 





months, before the Argentina and 
Australian new crops intensify com- 
petition. There should be no restric- 
tive handicaps, aimed at serving 
political purposes, and every experi- 
enced exporting organization ought 
to be made a part of our national sell- 
ing force. Surely we have had enough 
of amateurish experiments. 
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at home or abroad. 


Head Office: 
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~ YOUR MONEY BACK! 


MARLIN on a razor blade means the finest money can buy 
—or your money back! It’s the Swedish steel, special hon- 
ing, super-keen sharpness, rigid inspection which give 
you more and smoother shaves. And remember, Marlin 
blades are backed by the makers of fine guns, since 1870. 
Try a package today at our risk! At your dealer or from 
NORMAN S. WRIGHT & CO., LTD., distributors, Toronto. 
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‘NEWSPRINT'S OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


(Continued from Page 17) 
largest market for newsprint. In 1937 
newsprint paper used in that country 
equalled 3,825,000 tons, or 59.3 Ibs. 
per capita. Of this amount Canada 
supplied over 75 per cent. 

Newsprint consumption in the 
United States today is running some 
10 per cent. below last year’s totals, 
Which incidentally marked record 
highs. Whether consumption will 
continue to remain below is a matter 
of conjecture. The trend in business 
activity is, of course, the key to the 
solution. At the present time in the 
United States there are certain fac- 
tors operating which combine to sug- 
gest that business activity has already 
reached the low point and will in the 
latter half of 1938 attain levels higher 
than those which presently prevail. 

The encouraging manner in which 
the distribution of commodities to 
consumers has been holding up when 
compared to the decline in industrial 
activity since the 1937 highs is of par- 
ticular significance to the newsprint 
industry and to newsprint investors. 
Business activity in the United States 
has declined approximately 33 per 
cent., while car loadings, which repre- 
sent the movement of heavy indus- 
trial goods to consumers has receded 
some 30 per cent. Distribution of 
immediately consumable goods, as in- 
dicated by department store sale 
indices, however, is only marginally 
down from the corresponding period 
of a year ago. 


HIS trend in department store 

sales is important, since it largely 
determines the amount appropriated 
for newspaper advertising and, hence, 
the size of newspapers. Approxi- 
mately 55 per cent. of total advertis- 
ing lineage comes from the depart- 
ment stores. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
percentage of the advertising dollar 








that is being earmarked for news- 
paper advertising is currently and 
has been less than that which pre- 
vailed since 1929, due to the relatively 
rapid strides which have been made in 
radio advertising. This feature will, 
of course, tend to limit the size of in- 
dividual newspapers, Consumption 
will, on that account, be limited some- 
what. Ona per capita basis, how- 
ever, it is reasonably safe to assume 
that newsprint consumption will, with 
a return to normality in business, 
approach last year’s peak demand. 

It is also reasonably safe to assume 
that the Canadian newsprint producer 
is well entrenched in supplying the 
needs of his particular market. United 
States demand will increase consistent 
with business improvement in that 
country. Though the high point 
might conceivably have been reached 
in 1937 in individual consumption, yet 
the demand of an increasing popula- 
tion will cause additional tonnage to 
be absorbed by our largest consumer. 
There is a certain stability in the de- 
mand for newsprint and its per capita 
consumption fiuctuates no more 
widely than in the case of certain 
other essential products in our econ- 
omy. Newsprint consumption is as 
much a part of North American life as 
is the consumption of gasoline, rub- 
ber, or any other product which is 
peculiarly a part of the present eco- 
nomic system. 


AN INCREASING literacy among 
«“ people will also reflect itself in a 
growing demand for paper. The part 
this plays in the consumption of news- 
print is well illustrated at the present 
time. Though advertising lineage on 
a twelve months’ running basis is still 
28 per cent. below 1929 levels, present 
consumption of newsprint in the 
United States, on a per capita basis 
has only suffered a marginal decline. 
That consumption has not witnessed 


A FAREWELL TO RECESSION IN 
CANADA 


‘The low point was reached in February and since that 
time the Canadian index has risen by 5.3 per cent.’’ 


THE HONOURABLE CHARLES A. DUNNING, Minister of Finance, 


THE SPECTACLE of a quick recovery from 
passing business ills is nowhere more notable than 
in Canada. Normal sales and merchandising efforts 
have been rewarded in many cases with better than 
normal returns. 


SCANNING THE NEWS headlines of current 
trade, upward sales trends are significant of a rising 
index in Canadian Business. Here are some of the 
latest figures available: 


MANUFACTURING OF FOODSTUFFS in- 
creased 5.5% in May; sugar refining reported the 
largest May volume since 1925; cheese, largest 
volume since 1928; creamery butter, largest volume 


since 1932 
BUSINESS FAILURES during April totalled 


47, the fewest in twenty years. No failures were 
reported in nine of the sixteen major cities. There 
were 38% fewer failures among manufacturers and 
58°%, fewer in the retail trades. 


AUTOMOBILES — May sales are ahead of 1937 
in both Ontario and Quebec, representing 61% of 
Canada’s population. Commercial car sales are up 
30% in Ontario, 21.6% in Quebec; passenger car 
sales are up 3.8% in Ontario, 6% in Quebec. One 
truck manufacturer reports 1938 sales for all Canada 


as 41% ahead of 1937 


TIRES.—Two large tire companies report in- 
creased sales for first half of 1938. 


STEEL— Algoma Steel reports a sales increase 
of 34.2% for the year ending May, 1938, compared 
with 1937 


AGRICULTURAL 


I arris saies 


IMPLEMENTS Massey- 
nada have increased materially 





over totals for 1937 
LUMBER _ British Columbia lumber exports are 
up 50,000,000 board feet over the first six months 


of last year 
\ leading grocery chain reports gross 
FOODS A ling g t port 


sales for the year ending May, 1938, as 15.6% 
ahead of 1937 


COSMETICS One leader reports sales on four 


1027 
major products as: even with 1937 on one product 
1] increase on another, 13°% increase on a third 
1 19° increase on a fourth 
* 


STOCKS Upward trends have shown the foliow- 


: ; a 
J percentage gains~—June 30 over March 31, 1938 


r 


Industrial average 19.5%, Pulp and Paper 73.8°% 
Milling 33.2%, Machinery and Equipment 30.3‘ 
lding Materials 32.9%, Industrial Mines 27.7‘ 
Jtilities 18.3°%, Foods and allied products 10.9%, 
ils 10.6%, Textile and Clothing 8.5% 


DOMINION BONDS rose in May to a new high 


tor the present centu 





DIVIDEND PAYMENTS for the first six months 
of 1938 were 5% higher than for the first half of 1937. 
EMPLOYMENT INCREASED more 


than industrial production for the first time since 
1929. The seasonally adjusted index of employment 


Budget Speech, House of Commons—June 16, 1938 


and other prices has been restored. 


rapidly 


NORMAL EQUILIBRIUM between farm prices 


a decline more closely approximating 
the percentage fall in advertising 
lineage is due in no small part to the 
formation of more extensive reading 
habits by the great mass of the people 
during recent years. The depression 
had the salutary effect of heightening 
the amount of serious thinking and 
reading on the part of the general 
public. The trend in newsprint con- 
sumption today suggests that this 
greater interest in public affairs, a by- 
product of the depression, has become 
permanent. 

Even should consumption not mate- 
rially increase in the United States 
in the period directly ahead, there are 
reassuring elements in the foreign 
market _ situation. In 1929, for 
example, the United States consumed 
52 per cent. of the world’s newsprint 
production. By 1936 this figure had 
fallen off to 4.4 per cent. This spread 
does not reflect a diminishing rate of 
consumption in the United States. In 
point of fact actual United States con- 
sumption in 1937 stood at an all-time 
high. Rather it illustrates the more 
rapid improvement which is being 
made in newsprint consumption in 
overseas markets. In line with this 
tendency Canada’s exports abroad 
have risen, which factor will tend to 
give the Canadian newsprint indus- 
try a progressive measure of stability. 


( F RECENT months the statistical 

position of the newsprint industry 
has reasonably improved. Excess ton- 
nage has moved off over 100,000 tons 
and is now but 230,000 tons above 
normal. In line with this improve- 
ment the market presently places a 
valuation of $22,000 per ton on news- 
print companies, still below replace- 
ment cost but well above the lows of 
the year. 

Though still confronted by a some- 
what top-heavy inventory position, 
measures are being presently pursued 








for May, 1938, stood at the following increases over 
the base year: Average 111.9; Manufacturing 110.2; 
Wholesale Trade 118.6; Retail Trade 138.4; Logging 
121.9; Mining 156.7; Construction 107.7. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA has shown 
marked seasonal improvement. Number of employ- 
ables on relief decreased in April by 31% and 
aggregate relief totals, all classes excluding agri- 
cultural relief, decreased by 24.2%, compared to 


April, 1937. 


BUILDING PERMITS recorded the most active 
May since 1931, current figures being 121.41% of 
those for May, 1937. Further increases in employ- 
ment are expected from stimulation of the construc- 
tion industry by new housing and municipal assist- 
ance legislation. 


SALES TAX OF 8% was completely removed, 
June 17, 1938, from all major products used for the 
building of houses-—lumber, steel, masonry, paints, 
glass, hardware, plumbing fixtures and furnaces are 
among some forty classifications now enjoying 
complete exemption from this tax. 


FARM PRODUCTS FOR ALL CANADA had 
a combined net value in 1937 of $681,000,000, only 
$9,000,000 less than in 1936 and higher than in 
any other year since 1930. Favourable agricultural 
conditions in other parts of Canada did much to 
offset the losses of the Canadian West where the 
1937 harvest yielded barely 50% of the average 
annual wheat crop of the preceding ten years 
In contrast to the 1937 drought losses in Saskat- 
chewan, the gross value of agricultural products 
increased 56% in Manitoba, 19% in Alberta 
over 1936. 


NEARLY IDEAL CONDITIONS in the West 
are this year pointing to the greatest harvest in many 
years. Saskatchewan has already staged a comeback 
in the cheese industry with production for the first 
four months of 1938 showing an increase of 27.8% 
over 1937. 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 
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SELL CANADIANS 






In view of improved business and crop conditions, prospects for increased sales in Canada for 
the coming Fall are decidedly good. They justify increased sales and advertising activity now. 


Advertise for this increased business through the national magazines of Canada. 
magazines are read in 1,100,000 homes across Canada by “‘able-to-buy”’ families. 
complete coverage of your most responsive market. 


CONDITIONS ARE DIFFERENT IN CANADA ... BUDGET ACCORDINGLY 


Canadian Magazine -Maclean’s Magazine - Chatelaine 
National Home Monthly - 


— et 


MINERAL PRODUCTION of $457,000,000 in 
1937 was 26% over 1936 and a new record. For 
1938 the estimate is $475,000,000, with thirty new 


gold mills coming into operation this year. 


OUTPUT INCREASED during the first four 
months of 1938, as compared with the same period 
of 1937, as follows: Gold 12%; Silver 8%; Copper 
22%; Nickel 3%; Lead 1%; Zinc 28%. Aluminium 
exports for the first five months of 1938 were 29% 
above the comparable total for 1937. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM production in Alberta, 
so far this year, more than trebles that of 1937. 
Official figures for the first quarter of 1938 show 
1,313,515 barrels produced compared with 430,324 
in the first quarter of 1937. Potential yield expected 
before the end of July is put at well over 50,000 
barrels daily. 

a 


CANADA’S TOTAL national income for 1937, 
estimated at $4,830,000,900, represents an increase 
of 13 per cent. over 1936. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS INCREASED, in the 
fiscal year ended with March, 1938, from $671,000,- 
000 to $799,000,000; her exports from $1,074,000,- 
000 to $1,084,000,000; her total trade from $1,746,- 
000,000 to $1,883,000,000. These figures are for 


merchandise; gold coin is not included. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVED 
during the twelve months ending May, 1938, pro- 
ducing a favourable trade balance of $259,859,636. 
Imports for the period increased 10.9% over 1937; 
Foreign Exports increased 38.2% against a decline 
in Domestic Exports of 6.3%. Total trade showed a 
fractional gain of .8% over 1937, with substantial 
gains of 24.5% over 1936 and 40.4% over 1935. 


EMPIRE TRADE increased also in both exports 
and imports during the twelve months ending May, 
1938; Exports increased .8% over 1937 and 23.7% 
over 1936; Imports increased 4.6% over 1937 and 
25.5% over 1936. 

a 


““THE CANADIAN ECONOMY”, to quote the 
Budget Speech, “‘has given a good account of itself. 
The physical volume of business, which is our most 
comprehensive measure of current economic 
activity, expanded by 4% from March to August 
and by nearly 4% additional between August and 
November (1937). In December a moderate decline 
set in and by April (1938) the index of the physical 
volume of business in Canada was about 9% below 
that for April, 1937. The low point, however, was 
reached in February (1938) and since that time the 
Canadian index has risen by 5.3%." 


These 
They give 


Canadian Home Journal 


NATIONAL COVERAGE FROM SEA TO SEA 





J. F. AITCHISON, a_ widely-known 
figure in railway financial circles, who 
has been appointed General Auditor 
of the Canadian National Railways, 
with headquarters at Montreal. Mr. 
Aitchison, who has been identified 
with the Accounting Department of 
the National System for more than 
three decades, was formerly Regional 
Auditor, with headquarters at Toronto. 


to correct this situation and place the 
Canadian mills on an economic basis 
sound enough to permit them to 
capitalize both on a reasonable price 
structure and an expanding market. 
The end of the current year should see 
the complete liquidation of stocks 
with current production then being 
determined by actual publisher de- 
mand for newsprint. 


AVIATION 


(Continued from Page 21) 
that in 1931 only some 2,372,000 
pounds were carried by air in Canada. 
During 1936 the United States report- 
ed flying only 6,958,777 pounds of 
freight and express, in contrast with 
Canada’s 25,387,719 pounds for that 
year. 

The air transport statistics of Can- 
ada for 1937, furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Transport at Ottawa, show 
that, except on our airway flights be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
the airplanes of this country have 
carried more persons as crews than as 
passengers. On all flights made dur- 
ing the year by Dominion and Provin- 
cial government planes, by light air- 
plane clubs, by commercial air lines, 
and by international flights, crews 
carried totaled 200,930, whereas the 
number of paying passengers was 
112,472, and the number of non-pay- 
ing passengers carried was 48,045. On 
planes operating between points in 
Canada and points in the United 
States the crews totaled 6,807 and 
paying passengers 9,352 and non- 
paying passengers 1,300. These fig- 
ures bear out the statement that our 
principal air navigation business to 
date has been in the transport of 
freight, express and mail. 

The total miles flown in Canada 
during 1937 was 10,626,630. In 1936 
it was 7,803,942 miles. In the United 
States for the year 1936 the mileage 
flown was 63,777,226, and the number 
of passengers carried was 1,020,931. 


AN INTERESTING study on safety 
~“ in the air is given by the report of 
the U.S. Senate Committee, referred 
to. It states that while in 1922 a fatal 
accident occurred for each 890,000 
miles of scheduled airplane flying, by 
1935 safety had increased to such an 
extent that a fatality occurred only 
after an average of 8,700,000 miles 
(15 persons being killed during the 
year); and in 1936, despite the killing 
of 46 passengers, a fatality occurred 
only after an average of 1,386,460 
miles of flight. 

Figures for scheduled bus services 
in relation to deaths on the highway 
during a recent year in the United 
States are not at hand. However, 
there was a total of 37,800 fatalities 
caused by motor vehicles of all kinds 
in the U.S.A. during 1936. The aver- 
age death rate per 10,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline used was 21. Therefore, a 
death occurred on the highways of the 
United States for approximately 
every 31,746 miles traveled by motor 
vehicles on land, figuring average 
vehicle mileage of automobiles, buses 
and trucks at 15 miles to the “Amer- 
ican” gallon of gasoline, weighted 
over all. A contrast, indeed, with one 
death per 1,386,460 miles traveled 
through the air during the same year 
in the U.S. 


(HE passenger traveling by sche- 

duled airline appears to get a much 
better run for his money. At least he 
went more than 40 times as far as the 
average motorist without meeting his 
Waterloo. If comparison were made 
with the more favorable air record of 
1935, the motorist of 1936 could have 
flown 275 times as far as he could 
have driven his car on terra firma 
without reaching the average fatal 
distance. With the appalling increase 
in automobile accidents, and the great 
lessening of the accident hazard in 
air navigation during recent years, 
the probability is that the latter will 
continue to increase its margin of 
safety over the former until even the 
man on the street will be convinced 
it is safer to fly than to ride or walk 
upon the highway. 

In so far as our own accident record 
is concerned it may be noted that the 
average death rate per 10,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline consumed by motor 
vehicular traffic on the highways of 
Ontario for 1936 was 22.8, and for 
1937 was 25.3, in comparison with the 
rate of 21 for the whole United States 
for the year 1936. On the other hand, 
our world’s record in freight and ex- 
press transport by air has been com- 
paratively free of serious accidents. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force, the 
projected training centres in Canada 
for recruits to the R.A.F., and the 
thirteen R.C.A.F, non-permanent 
squadrons (similar to the non-perma- 
nent militia units),.with others being 
organized in different parts of the 
country by government aid, all con- 
tribute in a very large measure to 
the further development of the Cana- 
dian aeronautical industry. 
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GOVERNOR SIMCOE'’S HOME IN DEVONSHIRE 


er See 


OU ARE a journalist, photo- 
graphic or otherwise, and part 

of your job is making various 
courtesy visits with no thought in 
mind of securing immediate copy 
for your pen or camera as a result 
of them, and you make such a visit 
and walk right into copy that seems 
to you of genuine importance to all 
historically-minded people of the 
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world-renowned publisher in Lon- 4 4 §  —— a oe An Sy " iM 
don, England, a clerical gentleman ate : he i i : at 9 % ‘ me m4 ; THE BONES OF BOTH WERE REVERENTLY 
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The world-renowned publisher is gap Ab a 7. : : ‘ weg ; a Nu eS ware on LIEUT. GENERAL SIMCOE; 
Sir Harold Harmsworth. It was 2 Se a : to id apn - WHO WAS A DIRECT DESCENDANT OF 


during my visit to England in 1936 e.4 SM eatin 4 ae 5 ae i ee § LORD WILLIAM oc BREWER. 
that I made a courtesy call at his : . Prk: ER . ; 
office. Experience had taught me 
the value of patience when making 
my first visit to an Englishman in 
his office. One does not merely 
walk up to the door, knock, and 
wait for the breezy invitation to 


THE PICTURES 


N the Simcoe Estate in Devonshire, 

now almost a part of Canada in 
England. Left panel, top, an exterior 
view of the chapel, taken at the time 
of its purchase by the Harmsworths. 
Centre, interior view of the chapel. 
Bottom, the Simcoe memorial in the 
cathedral of Exeter, Devon. Right 
panel, top, an ancestral plaque at Wol- 
ford. Centre, the church at Dunkers- 
well in which General Simcoe was 
married, and below, the gravestones of 
the general and his wife it Wolford. 
Bottom, Wolford lodge us it appeared 
before its demolition in 1922 after the 
sale of the Simcoe estate. 


THAs COFFIN WAS MOVED INTO THE CHURCH 
AND THE INSCRIPTION PLACED BY 


M** SIMCOE or WOLFORD, IDI4.. 








come in. Certain formalities al- 
most always must be observed. 
There are cummissionaires, run- 
ners, under-secretaries, and that 
all important person the secretary, 
to be appeased before the holy of 
holies finally opens to you. So 
when I arrived at the offices of The 
Field to call upon Sir Harold I had 
a plan of action for reaching my 
objective as quickly as the system 
would allow, but in any case I was 
prepared for a good long wait. You 
can imagine my surprise when only 
a moment after presenting my card 
to the commissionaire I was shak- 
ing hands with Sir Harold. I real- 
ized then that he must be a most 
unusual man to find in England, 
and I should have been prepared 
for the rector and the cow barn and 
the first Governor of Upper Canada. 


b ip-s first Governor of Upper 
Canada was Lieut.-Gen. John 
Graves Simcoe, a name that will 
live forever in the pages of the 
Dominion’s history. As a states- 
man he served not only Canada, but 
the whole of the Empire. As a 
soldier his active service was al- 
most entirely confined to the war 
with the American Colonies. It 
began in ‘the most dramatic sur- 
roundings on that hot day in June 
1775 when he arrived with his 
regiment in Boston Harbor. At 
that. very moment the battle of 
Bunker Hill was raging, and 
Simcoe’s. participation in this 
battle was his tragically spec- ae a ee 
tacular introduction to the North a tr : ne esi | ar a 
American continent on which he ; ‘ } 
was to leave so great a mark. 
During this war Simcoe became 
the leader of that splendid regi- 
ment of - loyal Americans, the 
Queen’s Rangers, originally raised 
by the brave New Hampshire 
Loyalist, Colonel Rogers. What 
followed after the war was over, 
how Simcoe came up into Canada, 
followed by thousands of Ameri- 
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five vears later. In that office 
where I talked with Sir Harold 1 
heard a story that I believe few 
Canadians know. 
In 1922 the estate of General 
Simcoe in Devonshire, consisting 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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AMONG THE BAD MEN OF PALESTINE | 


BY MADGE 


“Salim!” 


THE passengers in the touring car 
“stood and delivered” with satisfac- 
tory promptitude, for they knew with- 
out the exchange of cards that they 
were being held up by Abba Gilde, the 
Bad Man, the Gangster of Palestine. 

He and his followers operated, for 
the most part, on the 15-mile stretch 
between the Dead Sea and Jerusalem, 
and although party after party had 
been sent in search of him, and re- 
wards for his capture increased, for 
two years he defied the Government, 
terrorizing the entire district. Eight 
murders were chalked up against him 
by the time a posse of sixty men, many 
of them belonging to the native Con- 
stabulary, effected his arrest. 

Not long ago, Gilde was a farmer 
living near Nablus, which came into 
tragic prominence, when a band of 
Arabs massacred a number of old men, 
women and children of the Jewish 
race. They performed this brutality 
in retaliation for the British treatment 
of their people who made a serious 
anti-Jewish demonstration in Jerusa- 
lem and were disciplined by machine 
guns. More recently, Nablus appeared 
on the front page as the scene of a 
violent earthquake. Many lives and 
much property were destroyed. 

But Nablus is familiar to near- 
Eastern peoples particularly because 
it is the district that harbors all that 
is left of the Samaritans—about 150 all 
told. They are very strict, rarely inter- 
marrying with any other sect, which 
accounts for their diminishing num- 
bers. One of the stories told of them 
is that owing to the scarcity of women, 
there is an “official” waiting list of 
men who must take their turn in 
being allotted a wife. The husband 
may be a doddering old man and his 
bride a little girl just entering her 
‘teens! 


QAMARITANS are famed as sorcer- 
“ers. They do a thriving business 
among the Mohammedans of Nablus, 
nearly every one of whom will be 
found to wear some sort of charm—a 
bit of rag, or paper covered with 
cabalistic signs. 

Abba Gilde must have neglected to 
provide himself with a charm, for he 
returned to his farm after a brief 
absence, to find that his wife had been 
unfaithful. Deliberately, he shot her. 


MACBETH 


white-hot glare. It makes for mystery 
and mirages and blindness. 


NE searches the distance for hu- 

man life. Rarely is it found. There 
are few huts along the British-built 
roadway, and just one inn, now as in 
the days of Jesus the only stopping 
place between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
Here, the Good Samaritan performed 
his act of mercy. 

At long intervals, one may see an 
Arab standing motionless beside his 
flocks. He does not move as the car 
flashes past. Camels and donkeys klop 
quietly along, but they do not seem to 
give life to the still scene. They are 
part of its stillness. 

A stranger would be tempted to use 
the word “trackless” in describing the 
Judean Hills, but natives declare that 
they are webbed with paths, that no 
Arab could lose himself there and that 
Abba Gilde could have been located 
any time his countrymen were willing 
to give him up. Instead, they hid him 
from the police and gave wrong in- 
formation, sending search parties to 
distant villages, when the Bad Man lay 
directly under their hands. 

Finally, he was betrayed by a mem- 
ber of his own gang, dazzled, no doubt, 
by the offer of five thousand pounds 
reward. 


A BBA GILDE was well equipped to 
~™“ stand a protracted siege in his 
refuge—a cave near Nablus, and cer- 
tainly during his beleaguerment the 
Government ranks would have been 
short several men. He was deadly with 
his rifle. But he did not remain in the 
cave very long. When the posse of 
sixty determined police trained ma- 
chine guns on the place, Gilde’s uncle 

not a bandit—lost confidence in his 
nephew’s position and persuaded him 
to surrender. 

Tall, swart, straight as an arrow, his 
long white garments whipped by a 
brisk wind, Abba Gilde came forth, 
and in silence more dramatic than any 
words could have been, passed into 
oluntary captivity. Neither he, nor 
the Arabs, consider that he broke his 
vow, not “to be taken.” He gave him- 
self wp, and pleaded for a lenient 
sentence. 

Here we have all the stuff of which 
heroes are made—the injured husband 
endeavoring to save a shred of honor 
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local parish church in which General Simcoe and his wife were married. 
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for his name . . a dramatic kill- 
ing . . . anoble sacrifice in the shoot- 
ing of his son sudden flight 
persecution by an alien and an un- 
sympathetic people voluntary 
surrender martyrdom. 

How the Eastern mind will gild each 
simple fact, and color the details with 
the magic of romantic invention!_ Al- 
ready, Abba Gilde is a heroic figure; 
already, it is difficult to separate fact 
from fancy. Now, you see him squeez- 
ing the last piastre from a whining 
miser, only to hand the bursting pouch 
to some deserving pauper. Again, he 
s torturing the oppressor, and iiberat- 
Naturally, he res- 
maidens, and restores 
ldren to their parents. Already, 
it is hinted that by superhuman means 
he evaded the law, that he knew the 
secret of making himself invisible: 
and it i lefinitely stated among 


ng the oppressed. 
ues helpless 


lost chi 
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An Arab woman in the old quarter of Jerusalem 


passes by a merchant’s idea of what the well-dressed Palestinian woman should 
wear today. 


Arabs — that he never would have 
been captured save by his own free 
will. 


SEE him clearly as the central 

figure of song and story; his crimes 
forgotten, his virtues magnified. An- 
other generation will not know him as 
the Gangster of Palestine, but the 
Good Man of Nablus. Passing through 
Jerusalem’s narrow bazaars, filled 
with the harsh music of a dozen 
gramophones, it will not be the 
familiar “Dahheit gharami” you hear, 
but an epic featuring the great Abba 
Gilde the local Robin Hood. 

Writers even in ten years’ time will 
have much more scope than I, for it 
will be impossible not to yield the pen 
to the delights of fiction, and clothe 
him in all the trappings of a legendary 
hero 

ee 
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of some hundreds of acres of land and 
his home, Wolford Lodge, together 
with Wolford Chapel, where the 
General, his wife, and most of the 
members of his family are buried, 
was sold by auction. After the sale 
the estate was broken up, and Wol- 
ford Lodge was pulled down, and a 
smaller house erected on the site. 

The land was mostly purchased by 
local farmers, one of whom purchased 
the chapel. That chapel, containing 
those revered remains, became a 
farmer’s cow barn. It remained a 
farmer's barn until the attention of 
the Rev. Alexander Sharpe, M.A., of 
St. Barnabas, Plymouth, England, 
was called to the fact. The reverend 
gentleman, a Canadian graduate, in- 
vestigated, and quickly realized that 
unless something was soon done, a 
blot would fall upon the pages of 
Canadian history and that posterity 
would forever hold it against this 
generation. And so he approached Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth, Bart., and his 
son Sir Harold. 


TMHE chapel was purchased from the 

farmer by these two gentlemen; 
they had it restored; and in 1936 
were preparing to hand it over to the 
Church of Engiand authorities. 
Since it is situated in a thinly-popu- 
lated district, and will be used but 
very little for church services, it will 
therefore be permanently kept in a 
state of repair, and become a shrine 
for visiting Canadians. 

Today the chapel is in exactly the 





“GUARDIANS OF THE HILLTOP.” 
Street East, Hamilton, Ont. 
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hotograph by Mrs. J. Lloyd Zimmerman, 899 Main 
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same state as it was in General Sim- 
coe’s day, except that the Simcoe 
family prayer book has been removed, 
and Sir Harold told me that later 
this book would be given to an in- 
stitution in Canada, interested in 
perpetuating the memory of General 
Simcoe. 

In addition to this, Sir Harold has 
succeeded in tracing some of the 








concentrated juice of 
ripe Canadian Concord 


Grapes 


Now sold in 


tins for the first time 
For a pleasing change 
try it blended with 


other juices 


A good 


‘mixer’ - four suggest- 
ions for serving printed 
on the label. Makes a 
delicious, cooling, 


healthful 


everybody. 


private effects that were sold at the 
original auction sale in 1922. These 
he has purchased and they will, in 
time, be suitably housed. Among 
these effects were five pictures which 
he entrusted to me to bring to Can- 
ada to present on his behalf to the 
Officers of the Queen’s York Rangers. 
To the Harmsworths we Canadians 
owe a debt of gratitude. Their vision 
was greater than the narrow confines 
of their own country. Down amid 
the beauties of Devonshire, is a monu- 
ment that keeps alive forever the 
story of Canada’s early struggle. 
Within that monument lay the mortal 
remains of two who shared, with no 
little self-sacrifice, those struggles. 
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TRAVELERS 


Mrs. J. C. Chalmers of Toronto is a 
guest at the Seigniory Club in the 
Province of Quebec. 

Lady Swettenham, of Staffordshire, 
England, has arrived from Biarritz, 
France, to visit her niece, Mrs. Neill 
Malcolm, and Mr. Malcolm, in Lon- 
don, Ont., for several months. 

Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, physician 
to His Majesty the King, and Lady 
Duke-Elder, who arrived from Lon- 
don on the Empress of Britain, are at 
the Chateau Frontenac for a short 
stay before leaving for the Seigniory 
Club. They will return to England in 
September. 


SERVEL-ELECTROLUX, the 
GAS REFRIGERATOR stands 
as a defence against the scourge 
of disease 


that threatens the 
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comes from the deterioration of 


weapon 


Can you afford to be without a 
refrigerator? 
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FOR THE SIMPLE 


ND the doctor said, “Go away and 
enjoy the simple things of life!” 
Whatever that is or they are ‘ 
Never have known one when | saw 
it. At least, I grasped the “go away” 
part. That was possible. 7 

“Go where?” I queried. 

“Oh! away,” said he airily. “You 
are too alert. Relax. Go and live 
with Nature.” 

“Umm.” I contemplated the chances 
of taking a park bench to myself for 
a night or two. Then inspiration 
same and I asked brightly, ‘How 
would it be to stay quietly at home 
with the cat and observe how he 
relaxes?” 

“No good. Go away,” he shouted. 

He’s a kindly man at heart. 

“Am I supposed then to hunt down 
a rural place, lie beside a gurgling 
brook, look through shady trees up 
into God’s blue heaven?” I asked. 

“Precisely. That’s the life,” he 
said petulantly, ‘and don’t think, 
don’t think of anything.” 
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SANDWICH 
DISTINCTION 


Delicious “Beefex’”’ Anchovy 
Paste makes distinctive 
sandwiches of real flavour. 


Also Salmon and Shrimp, 


Bloater. 10¢ tin. 





Sold by leading grocers including 
Dominion Stores ~ Loblaws 
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fles owner. Easily sewn on 
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@ Why suffer eye discomfort? 
Murine soothes and refreshes tired, 
smarting eyes—makes 

them feel fresh 
alive! Use night and 
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“But I’ve always been supposed to 
think! Isn’t that the reason 
children are educated?” 

“If you must think, think of noth- 
ing,”’ he said with icy calm. 

“How do I do it?” I asked eagerly, 
still hoping to learn something. After 
all, he is always using the power 
cf suggestion. 

“Well,” said he, with a glint in his 


eye of no, maybe it’s better not 
to mention the kind of a glint in his 
eye “just start off gently ...no 
violent exercise, mind?” q 

“Then what?” 

“Watch Nature look at the 
little minnows swimming about in 
the water . that’s interesting.” 


“No skipping stones, eh?” 

“No! Just hang over the bridges, 
see the sunlight and the shadow on 
the pools that’s soothing .. .,” 
he ended weakly. 

“Hanging isn’t. I mean... hang- 
ing over bridges. My stomach hurts.” 


“WH EN later,’’ he said, ignoring my 

stomach,’ you might go 
short walks.” 

“What for?” 


for 


I asked. 


“If you must have a reason 
Say ... Well, say for the mail in the 
morning and the milk at night. That 
will make you sleep,” said he con- 
fidently. 

“When? ... Don’t you want me to 
get up and see the sunrise too? 
That’s usual isn’t it?” 


It seemed a kindness to him about 
then to go away. And so I did. 


While hunting for the secluded 
spot . which should have practic- 


ally no conveniences there came 
one thought concerning enjoyment 
of the simple things of life, Isn’t 
it an elusive quality that no two 
people agree where, when and how 
they have it or how it may be de- 
veloped? i 

We have done many simple things, 
in fact, too simple, but still don’t 
know when we are supposed to exude 
great enjoyment. Perhaps whistling 
under a shower after a night of deep 
sleep covers it, or eating ordinary 
food in a casual way and digesting 
it likewise. Should beauty produce 
it? Fleeting glimpses of beauty are 
certainly .. fleeting, to say the 
least. They may be awe-inspiring 
but seldom joyous or prolonged. 

Yet, the things we take so casually 
aren't really simple. Some are as 
inexplicable as sleep or Nature. 
Others require an art in living, which 
means great selectivity and then, un- 
fortunately, some practice in the art. 
If one is greedy for experience 
sometimes called :iving with a capital 
l,... One, also, only becomes selec. 
tive after sore experience. 


SORE experience 
secluded 


the 
the 


MORE 


XP ERIENCED gardeners, hard- 

ened gardeners, I understand, 
when winter shows the first faint 
signs of yielding to spring, plan 
their gardens in a_— systematic 
way. They plot out on paper their 
herbaceous borders and their beds, 
with the lilium Philippinense form- 
osum here, the hibiscus there, the 
penstemon gloxiniaflora there, their 
mandates and spheres of influence 
fixed more rigidly than the bound- 
aries of Europe. But we beginners 
know how to extract a headier de- 
light from the business. 

In March I sent for all the cata- 
logues from all the seedsmen I could 
learn the names of. Every day the 
postman dropped one or two of them 
at the door, the raw materials for a 
horticultural debauch. I love the 
odd literary flavor of the seedsmen’s 
write-up men, their ecstasies shackled 
by a peculiar crabbedness of style, 
suggesting the green shoots of their 
wares breaking through the hard re- 
luctant soil. I made and remade lists 


mine in 
Going to 


was 
cottage. 


GASPE SILHOUETTE, 


lowing sail of a fisherman's boat. 








THINGS 


CALDER 


A RECENT BRIDE. Mrs. Thomas 
Patrick O’Connor, who prior to her 
marriage in St. Catharines was Miss 
Agnes Christine Bernard, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin N. Bernard of 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Connor will reside in Toronto. 
—Photo by Villiers of St. Catharines. 


lake for drinking water was a daily 
necessity as well as a mile for the 
milk. Honest toil, such as two pails 
of slopping water painfully carried 
up the hill and Mother Nature in all 
her supposed simplicity were admired 
by us every step of the way. As the 
weeks passed we veered more and 
more to the admiration of anyone’s 
honest toil. 

Mosquitoes, black flies, hay-fever, 
hail, rain and snow or blistering 
sun whipped up the faltering interest 
in fetching the milk. They produced 
indeed, almost a twitching alertness. 
Different from the ordinary kind 
that’s all! And yes, there were some 
nice days in which to relax ex- 
cept we had to go for the mail. 

“Grand!’’ we would say, “nice time 
of day for a walk. Aren’t we out in 


RURAL 


BY PENELOPE WISE 


of seeds for weeks, choosing them 
not by any pedantic horticultural 
rules, but because I liked their 


names or their pictures, or because 


they had pleasant associations for 
me, or because the seedsmen ex- 
pressed a_ special tenderness for 
them. Our garden covers I suppose 


less than five hundred square yards, 


but I forgot that. A mere ten-cent 
packet seemed a niggardly outlay 
for my aspirations. ‘Go to,’’ I said 


to myself, “I will have three ounces 
of this, a half a pound of that.’’ Even 
my ardors were a little damped, how- 
ever, by the size of the packages that 
arrived. A quarter of a pound of 
onion seeds ( ‘Giant Yellow Prize 
Taker: flesh fine-grained, creamy 
white, crisp, sweet and very mild’’) 
covers an amazing amount of terri- 
tory. I do not care for parsnips, but 
their presence lends a sort of ortho- 
doxy to the whole, and I bought seed 
enough (I judge) to cover the town- 
ship with them. 


Majestic Percé Rock photographed through the bel- 
The tour of the Gaspé Peninsula is among 
the continent's finest motor drives. ; 

—Photo courtesy Province of Quebec Tourist Bureau. 


ar. LIFE 


the country to enjoy the country 
this fair land of ours this vzst 
Empire?’’ 

As exhaustion set in, the airy 
thought seemed slightly mixed with 
great political speeches. After pant- 
ing up the next hill, such speeches 
didn’t seem great. They were just 
speeches. ‘This fair land of ours’”’ 
was a poor phrase ... much too 
broad. And ‘‘Back-to-the-Land Move 
ment” a bunch of empty words. 

The only person we have met late 
ly, who seemed to have this back to 
Mother Nature and “getting-the-mail” 
problem solved to their own satis 
faction was the Countess Mischenge 
of Belgium, who came out to Canada 
because she thought her life at howe 
too soft. She has lived for the past 
seven months beyond Churchill, 6n- 
joying the simple things of life, got 
her milk out of a can and her mail 
with the greatest of ease, she im- 
plied. 


“Bet how far was it to the Hu- 
sons’ Bay Post? How did you 
get there?’’ we asked. 

“Only about ten miles and I just 
hitched up my team of six huskies. 
I run most of the way behind them 
when it is 40 and 60 degrees below 
zero.” 

Simple like that she said it. 

“And ten miles back,’’ we count- 
ered, thinking of her still running 
with the odd hop on the sleigh for 
breath. 

“That That 


is nothing! is no trip 


at all!’’ she said, waving her hand 
through the air to dismiss it. 
“Well then, what do you do with 


the rest of your day? How do you 
fill your time Jand enjoy yourself 
when you don’t go for the mail?’’ we 
asked timidly, being shaken by such 
hardihood. 

“T rise at five, 


” 


she answered, ‘“‘and 


feed my huskies. I cook my food, 
I chop my wood, enough to keep 


fires going night and day, and I do 
my work.” 
“What work?” we got in quickly. 
“Writing literature.”’ She ans- 
wered simply again. ‘Then I sleep.’’ 
Ah me! I was hoping she relaxed 
indefinitely after the mail-getting 
and the wood-chopping. But no, she 
has the perfect formula for enjoying 
the simple things of life... physical 
work, mental activity and rest. 
Perhaps, taking everything into 
consideration, the Countess’ life up 
North is not so disappointing as that 
of one who gardens as a hobby in a 
modern city, where cut worms grow 
fat and luxurious. Yet, the postman 


comes to our door in the city and 
the milkman delivers milk for our 
eat, and ... we crave to be near 


enough to doctors to tell them about 
the simple things of life when 
we find them... and what and why. 


NOTES 


T is a tradition to taunt the seeds- 

men with the excessive embellish- 
ment of their style, and to contrast 
the bright exuberance of their pic- 
tured pages with the final results. 
Nothing is so congenial to me as to 
debunk debunkers, and my experi- 
ence is that the seedsmen are guilty 
rather of understatement. You 
should see our garden now, with the 
tender green of its lettuces (firmly 
headed) dividing the plumey tops of 
the carrots from the red-veined beet- 
leaves. You should come and marvel 
at our tomatoes, already heavy with 
fruit and almost touching the tops 
of the stakes whose height my 
friends, the foolish wights, were so 
quick to make mock of. Every day 
we have our own vegetables for din- 
ner and for supper, and their size 
and flavor make good the seedsmen’s 
promises a hundredfold. You would 
not believe,I suppose, how often pass- 
ing cars slow down to look at our 
little garden, and indeed it is getting 
to be that I feel a little huffy if they 
fail to do so. I stand beside the tallest 
stalks of corn, stooping a little, if 
the truth must be told, the better to 
emphasize their astonishing height, 
and wait expectantly for the plaudits 


of passers-by. Nor am I often dis- 
appointed. 

Our flowers but no, enough is 
enough But they are lovely, and 


they are abundant, and they are liv- 
ing proof again of the essential mod- 
esty of the seedsmen’s claims, and 
when you have admired the soft 
pinks and purples of our stocks by 
day, you can fill your nostrils and 
your heart with their fragrance by 
night, spicing the whole garden 


I WISH that I could claim that all 

this was the result of my own in- 
dustry. It isn’t. It is due in part 
to a very special fertility of soil (or 
imagination, did I hear you say?) 
but essentially it is my friend Con- 
stantia’s garden. It is she who 
measures, who plants, who weeds in 
the dust and the heat. It is she who 


restrains the lawless roving of the 
ornamental gourds, reaching out to 
throttle the delicate sweet peas near- 
by. (At last I have all the sweet 
peas I want, a thing I thought im 
possible, like having enough ripe 
olives.) It is she who sternly dis- 


ciplines the tomatoes, tying them up, 
pinching off their laterals (if I have 
it correctly) keeping them inexorably 
to their strait and narrow 
It is she who out-generals the mealy- 
bug and the aphis, the cut-worm and 
the thrip. I may have a certain 


stakes 


amount of vision, but my energy lags 
It is, | must confess, 


far, far behind. 
Constantia’s garden. 


It may be that you would not see 
though 
I do not befieve it for a moment, 
perhaps it is Just an ordinary garden. 


our garden ag I do. Perhaps, 


Perhaps to see a garden truly (just 
as to see a person truly) you must 
view it with the eye of love. But 


pause some day as you are passing, 


and judge it for yourself. 
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Bridge hostesses, back-to-college shoppers and 


all who love beauty will welcome this adorable 
little pink and blue travel kit with delight. It 
contains every essential for loveliness—four 
world-famous Elizabeth Arden preparations, 
twin powders, powder foundation, cleansing 
tissues, eye-shado and a travel soap cloth. 
For a limited time only at this amazingly low 
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RIGHT TO THE EDGE OF THE GLACIER went this traveling radio broad- 
casting station in order that the CBC could tell the listeners of Canada about 


the Columbia Icefield, now reached by road from Jasper Park Lodge. 
Bowman, Director of Special Events, and Graham 


transmitters enabled R. T. 


Portable 


McInnes, commentator, to wander over the ice and to visit the camp of the 
Alpine Club. Mr. McInnes is a regular contributor to “Saturday Night 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. William D’Oyley Hutchins of 
Montreal, who has been spending some 
time in England, has returned home, 
and is spending the remainder of the 
summer at Hudson Heights. 

Sir George and Lady McLare! 
Brown, who have been spending t! 
summer at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, 
N.B., have returned to their home in 
Hamilton. 

The Chief Justice of Canada, Right 
Honorable Sir Lyman Duff, is in Van- 
couver to attend the meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association. 

Mr. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., and 
Mrs. McLarty of Windsor have left for 
Vancouver and Alaska. 


Mr. Percy T. Cole of Toronto and 
his brother, Mr. Arthur L. Cole of 
Belleville, have flown from Washing- 


ton to Bermuda on the Bermuda 
Clipper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. 
London, England, are 
and Mrs. G. A. Martin at Wigwassan, 
Muskoka. 

Captain and Mrs. J. J. Airey, West- 
ern Australia, are guests at the West- 
minster Hotel, Toronto. 

Lady Bradford Leslie of 
and “Villa Piccolla Bella,’ Cannes, 
France, who has_ been traveling 
through Canada, and who has been a 
guest at the Ritz-Carlton, Montreal, 
has left for Hotel de la Pointe Bleue, 
Ste. Marguerite. Lady Leslie will 
leave the first week in September for 
Washington, D.C., where vill 
spend the winter. ; 

Major and Mrs. J. M. Lomax olf Vic- 
toria, B.C., have arrived at Ottawa, 
where they will make their home. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Flintoft are 
among the guests at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Coleman, of 
Ottawa, are guests at Chateau Lake 
Louise, Lake Louise, Alta. 

Brigadier H. H. Matthews, formerly 
commandant of the Royal Military 
College, Mrs. Matthews, and their 
small son, David, have left Kingston 
for Ottawa where they will take up 
residence. 
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HE CAN "WEEK-END’ AT HOME! 


St. Andrew’s 
College 


ANNOUNCES ‘WEEKLY BOARDER’ 


PLAN AT SPECIAL LOW FEE 


Tr ‘weekly boarder’ plan (for 
younger boys only) offers all the 
advantages of a boarding school edu- 
cation without losing the benefits of 
contact with the home. 

A Gray Line Bus, in charge of a 
master, leaves the college every 
Saturday, travelling a convenient 
route east and west of Yonge Street 
and north of Bloor Street, Toronto. 
Boys are collected in the same way 


Sunday afternoon, arriving at college 
in time for evening meal and chapel 
service. 


The special fee includes transpor- 
tation. Term opens September 13th. 


Only a limited number of boys can 
be admitted under this plan. Please, 
therefore, write now for complete in- 
formation to: K. G. B. Ketchum, B.A., 
Headmaster. 


Autumn term begins on Sept. l4th—new boys Sept. 13th. 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE » AURORA, ONT. + FOUNDED 1899 





, HMeisterschaft Matriculation College 


Established 1889 
Principal, R. G. McCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd., D.Sc. 


Meisterschaft — ‘‘Master System’ . . . An exclusive, academic College. All 
individual instruction. Shortest method for brilliant students, surest for backward 


ones. The only school of its kind in Canada. Courses— High School Entrance -- 
Matriculation-- Business Administration. For particulars apply Secretary. 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
1ST. CLAIR AVE., WEST, .... TORONTO, ONT. 
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COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 





Tradition and 
Progress 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Michaelmas 
Term begins 
on Sept. 13th 


A boarding school in the 
country, for boys. 


For full information please write to 
PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B. PAED, Headmaster 






UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO 


(Founded 1829) 

Preparatory School 8-14. Upper School for Boys from 14-18. 
For Boarders and Day Boys. 
Boys prepared for Universities, Royal Military College and Business. 
Fifteen Entrance Scholarships have been founded in memory of the 
“Old Boys” who fell in the Great War. Special Preparatory School 
Bursaries are open to younger boys. Scholarship and Bursary 
examinations are held in April of each year. 
For prospectus and further information, apply to the Secretary. 
Autumn Term opens Wednesday, September 14th, at 9 a.m. 
T. W. L. MACDERMOT, M.A., Principal. 





CANTAB COACHING COLLEGE 


S. N. HOARE, M.A., Cambridge University. 


i All Matriculation subjects individual instruction. Laboratory, study 


room, et Run on the English Coaching system 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 











KI. 8318 


287 RUSSELL HILL RD., TORONTO, ONT. 
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Boys are received from eight years Next term commences Sept. 13th. 














ew Prospectus with revised fees obtainable fron 


N. M. ARCHDALE, 











M.A., Headmaster 


























Hatfield Hall School 


t COBOURG 
| A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens September 14th 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. 
(London, Eng.) 






Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 
(London, Eng.) 





Principals 
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ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Canadian Residential School for Boys — founded 1889 
Ridley ( olle ge, set in SO acres ol be sutibul grounds, offers sound educational facilities 
Courses | idir g to pass and honour matriculation and R M.¢ A spec ial course for boys 
entering business life Small classes under personal supervision ensure individual attention 
so that the average standing of Ridley students has always been high Separate Lower 
School for boys 8 to i pper School for boys 14 to 18. Beautiful Memorial Chapel 
(oymna ium, Swimming Pool, Covered Rink, and spacious grounds offer unusual facilities 
tor splendid phy ical development School re-opens Tuesday, September 13th Full 
prospectus ar d_ inlormation regarding schol arshiy s. bursaries and Leonard Awards sent 
on request 
H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D Headmaster 
# 
f 





Alma College 


FOUNDED ‘e77 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Dengnitul wsreaner: Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports. 
Courses inclade High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario. 


Write for prospectus Principal: Reo. PP, S. Dobson, M.A 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 
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SATURDAY 


L OND ON! Fa 


puis has been a week of a few 

arrivals and many departures in 
London. It has been a week of hur- 
ried last-minute meetings before one’s 
friends leave for holidays abroad, and 
the words “good-bye” and “have a 
good time” seem to be continually on 
one’s lips. From one point of view it 
would be a sad city in which to re- 
main throughout August without even 
fleeting glimpses of familiar faces. 
And yet it could be a very interesting 
time in London; there would be time 
to explore the many places for which 
there is so little time in the busy 
seasons. For there are numerous 
corners Which are worthy of inspec- 
tion and I think there is much of 
the real London to be seen during 
this coming month by the person in- 
terested in doing so. 

But as one’s own departure draws 
near, there seems to be an unending 
number of small and quite tiresome 
“jobs” to do, and in the rush from 
place to place, one is only conscious 
of the heat and the dust, the noise 
of the traffic, the nerve-racking clat- 
ter of builders and street renovators, 
the great number of tourists throng- 
ing the streets and the small and 
large bands of school boys and school 
girls seeing the sights. And while the 
thought of returning to London after 
a holiday fills one with an intense 
pleasure, at this particular time of 
year the thought of leaving it for a 
short time is also pleasing. 

Lt. Col. George Vanier and Madame 
Vanier, with their four children, 
have left London to spend some time 
in France. Mrs. L. B. Pearson and 
her children have gone to Brittany, 
where Mr. Pearson will later join 


them. Miss Lillian Waldie and Miss 
Peggy Waldie are touring England 
by motor. Mr. and Mrs. William 


MacBrien and their two sons, of To- 
ronto, have gone to Scotland before 
returning for a further visit in Lon- 
don. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Reid of 
Montreal have arrived in England. 


[DURING the past week the Canad- 

ian Chamber of Commerce held 
a luncheon in the Edward VII Room 
of the Hotel Victoria at which 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, Secretary 
of State for the Dominions was the 
guest of honor. The chairman of the 
luncheon was Mr. Lionel Andrews, 
president of the Chamber. Mr. Vin- 
cent Massey, proposing the _ toast 
“Our Guest” said that the splendid 
tradition of public service in Lord 
Stanley's family was recognised not 
only in Great Britain but throughout 
the Empire. Lord Stanley in his reply 
spoke with pleasure of his coming 
visit to Canada and said that he be- 
lieved that the Canadian National 
Exhibition which he is to open this 
year, was the greatest annual exhibi- 
tion in the world. 

Canadians here and at home have 
been interested to hear that Canada 
won the Rajah of Kolapore’s Imperial 
Challenge Cup at Bisley this year 
for the 16th time since 1871. The cup 
was won with an aggregate of 1,110 
giving a lead over the Mother Coun- 
try of five points. 

Twelve of the best marksmen 
chosen as a result of the public school 
events at Bisley have sailed for a 
six weeks’ tour of Canada at the in- 
vitation of the Canadian Department 
of National Defence and the Domin- 
ion of Canada Rifle Association. These 
boys will be shown all that is best 
in Eastern Canada and spend a week 
at Petawawa Camp. That there is 
great value in these tours is proven 
by the enthusiastic reports which the 
boys bring back of the warm wel- 
come extended to them and the good 
times enjoyed in Canada. 


Three hundred Canadian Scots 
were given a rousing welcome on 
arriving at Glasgow this week. 


Friends and relations of those arriv- 
ing lined the wharfside and cheers 
and greetings roared out as the ship 
which carried the party, berthed. 
Sprays of white heather bound with 
tartan silk ribbon were given to 
every lady of the party by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and every child 
was given a box of Glasgow rock 
candy. The party will make a tour 
of Scotland, some members of it re- 
maining there while others come to 





THE 
ESTHER McELHANNEY, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. McElhanney 


FORMER MISS MARJORY 


of Ouawa, who recently became the 
bride of Mr. Thomas Stanley Car- 
penter, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. N. Carpenter of Toronto. 
Photograph by Karsb. 





NIGHT 


BY MARY GOLDIE 





MRS. KENNETH C. LEGGE with her attendants, Mrs. Donald A. McIntosh 

and Miss Doris Hamilton. Mrs. Legge is the former Marguerite Jane McIntosh, 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alex N. McIntosh of Toronto. Mr. Legge is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Legge, of Toronto. 


London for a few days before re- 
turning to Canada. 

Mrs. George Spencer, President of 
the Canadian Council, was leader of 
the Canadian delegation at the 
Jubilee Conference of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in Edin- 
burgh last week. Mrs. Heather of 
Kitchener and Mrs. Roberts of Hamil- 
ton were also amongst the delegates. 


J AST Sunday being one of the few 

“beautiful days we have had in 
London this summer, I took advant- 
age of the sunshine to spend a few 
hours at one of my favorite haunts, 
Kew Gardens. During previous visits 
to London I always used to go at 
least once to Kew and it depended 
on the time of my visit which par- 
ticular side of Kew’s beauty I saw. 
It is a never-ending source of pleasure 
to me now that I am living here to 
be able to see it in all seasons and to 
watch how it changes in appearance 
from one time of year to another. 
Though certain seasons may produce 
lovelier vistas of color than others, 
there is no time when the soft and 
peaceful beauty of the place is not 
soothing to the eye as well as to the 
spirit. And though I have been many 
times to this place, it was only last 
Sunday that I noticed a giant flag- 
staff towering above the trees, and, 
on going closer to inspect it, dis- 
covered that it was made from a spar 
of Douglas fir presented by the Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia to re- 
place a similar one given by the same 
government in 1861. I have not been 
able to discover what happened to 
the old spar, nor why it needed to 
be replaced, but the fact remains that 
here in the midst of one of England’s 
greatest beauty spots is a flagstaff 
cut from one of Canada’s greatest 
and tallest trees. It seems almost un- 
believable that any tree could grow 
to such a tremendous height. 

I lunched the other day with Mr. 
Jack Breckenridge of Toronto who is 
here for a short time. He was one 
of the passengers on the Ascania 
which grounded in the St. Lawrence. 
After spending some days in London 
and Cambridge, Mr. Breckenridge 
and a friend left to motor about 
Scotland for a week, but plan to re- 
turn to London for an additional few 
days before leaving for Canada. 

Rev. George Stanley Russell, M.A., 
D.D., of Toronto, recently received 
the Honorary degree of D.D., at 
Aberdeen University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Sommerville 
of Toronto, who have been traveling 
on the continent, were in London for 
a short time. Mr. Sommerville came 
here to attend the International Red 
Cross Conference to which he was 
one of the three official Canadian 
delegates. 

Lady Bridget Elliott, daughter of 
the Countess of Minto, is touring the 
French Chateaux country with her 
aunt, Miss Audrey Cook of Montreal. 


I AM continually reading of and 
hearing about groups of Canadian 
school boys who are in England. A 
large number of these boys had tea 
with Lord Stanley in the Dominions 
Office a few days ago. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, was at the gathering, as 
were Lt. Col George Vanier and Mr. 
L. B. Pearson, from Canada House. 
Although the boys seemed on their 
best behavior, they also seemed to be 
enjoying themselves thoroughly. 

The engagement is announced of 
Geoffrey Denis, son of the late Mr. 
Harry and Mrs. Middleton, Alberta, 
to Mona, daughter of Surgeon Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Kilroy, Bradfield, Berk- 
shire. Another engagement is that of 
John, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. Ryland of Surbiton, Surrey, to 
Lucy Lenore, youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Bryden of Vic- 
toria, B.C. And a third engagement 
is that of Gerald Yewell, only son 
of Mr. G. A. Burridge of Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, and Mrs. Burridge of 
Court Lane, Dulwich, to Lydia, young- 
est daughter of the late Mr. J. E. 
Longfield and of Mrs. Longfield of 
Knockby, Braunton, North Devon. 





—Photograph by Charles Aylett. 








Branksome 


Hall 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14TH 
For prospectus apply to the principal 
Miss Edith M. Read, M.A. 
10 Elm Ave., Rosedale, Toronto 


TENN 
LA Di FE Ss Residential 


and “Day 
{YUE TY Sent fr 


Courses from Primary to Honour Ma- 
triculation. Recommendation accepted 
by Universities for Pass and Honour 
Matriculation. 

Secretarial Course, Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Physical Education, Sports. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sept. 14. 

Boarders—Tuesday, Sept. 13th. 


Write for prospectus to the principal 


Miss Kathleen E. Bowlby, B.A. 
OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


THE MARGARET 








RUPERT'S LAND 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


WINNIPEG 





Chairman of Advisory Board 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
RUPERT’S LAND 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 


Study Courses from Grade I to XII, in- 
cluding Religious Education, Home 
Economics, Art and Handicrafts, Music, 
Physical Training, Dancing. Students 
prepared for Matriculation. Fully equip- 
ped Kindergarten. 


Principal: MISS E. M. BARTLETT 
School opens September 8th 
For Calendar apply to the Bursar 


Ontario 


Ladies’ College 
WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Established 1874 
A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of grounds. 
Complete Modern Education in attractive cul- 
tured environment. Public School to Honour 
Matriculation. Music, Art, Household Science, 
Secretarial Courses and Dramatics. Swimming 
Pool and Gymnasium. Resident Mistress of 
Physical Education — supervised Winter and 
Summer Sports. Riding on quiet country roads 
—Reopens September 14th. 


For Calendar apply to Principal. 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D. 











College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 70 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 
Principal: Miss E, M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss A. M. V. Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 


For Calendar apply to Bursar. 
New Boarders, Tuesday, Sept. (3th. 
New Day Girls and Returning Boarders, 
Wednesday, Sept. 14th. 

School Opens, Thursday, Sept. 15th. 
Junior School, Thursday, Sept. 15th. 





Belleville 
with Residential Accommodation 


GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 


For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 


Courses Offered: 

Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administration and 

Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 


Principal and Head Master 


Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 


lustrated prospectus and information 
ite Bursaries and Scholarships on 
request. early registration recom 


EATON SCHOOL 





FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3rd AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 
Kor further information, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE ST., TORONTO — 





Preparation for Junior 
LANGUAGES ® MUSIC e 
ART e 

President of the Board of Governors, The 


Principal 


Miss Janet Cumming, L.L.A. 
ST. ANDREWS 


RESIDEN’ 
(Affiliated with McGill University) 





Crafalgar School 
for Girls 


TIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 


and Senior Matriculation 


GYMNASTICS ° SCIENCE 


GAMES 
Reverend George H. Donald, M.A., D.D. 
Vice-Principal 


Miss Ellen K. Bryan, M.A. 
Trinity College, DUBLIN 


For Prospectus and Application Forms, apply to 


TRAFALGAR SCHOOL 


3495 SIMPSON STREET, MONTREAL 





Loretto 






Departments 





380 King St. West — Hamilton, Ontario 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Upper, Middle, Lower School and Commercial, Preparatory and Kindergarten 
Music—-Fine Gymnasium 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 6th.—APPLY: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Academy 








UNDER DIRECTION OF THE 





A Modern School With a 
Modern Spirit 





SCOLLARD HALL “O8TH.24” 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN NORTH BAY 


RESURRECTIONIST FATHERS 


IDEALLY LOCATED FOR BOYS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


COURSES: PREPARATORY 
COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL 
FEES MODERATE 


Autumn Term begins September 7th 
Por Particulars Write to The President 


HOCKEY AND RUGBY 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONS 
IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Canadian Secondary School Champions 


HEALTHFUL LOCATION—SPACIOUS GROUNDS 
















? 











August 20, 1938 





OUR TOWN 


BY MONA GOULD 


“y HAT your small Canadian cities 

lack is . . . romance,” complained 
an American friend of ours. We 
agreed with him, mildly, but that was 
a year ago. We were living in a rail- 
road town, then, a bit lacking in color- 
ful characteristics. It just goes to 
show that it isn’t safe to make state- 
ments like that till you’ve seen more 
of the country. 

Now that we’re in an even smaller 
place, on Georgian Bay, we know bet- 
ter, and we’d just like to “rub our 
American friend’s nose in it.” No 
romance, huh? 

To begin with, this little city lies 
in a deep hollow, entirely surrounded 
by high wooded hills, so that if you 
come down to it by night it’s like 
clambering into a giant’s hand _ spil- 
ling diamonds through his fingers... 
and lapis lazuli where Georgian Bay 
begins. 

And then there’s the town hall 
clock in the tower that clangs every 
quarter hour, and can be heard quite 
plainly all over town. You don’t be- 
lieve that, do you? ‘Toronto bond 
salesmen in adjacent hotels complain 
bitterly that it measures their lives 
away too audibly, but they’re just 
not used to it. If you’re a native you 
love it. You’can set your watch by it. 


THE harbor, with its big lumbering 

red and black freighters, and 
smaller sporty pleasure craft; the 
white grain elevators at the harbor 
mouth, like a Disney castle out of a 
fairy tale with ubiquitous gulls 
climbing the sky; and farther along 
the Bay shore the beautiful private 
estate “the Martins,’ property of an 


interesting old family who have 
created gardens of such fabulous 
loveliness that tourists come from 


near and far to see the rare water 
plants and matchless roses. Smack 
across the Bay is another little sum- 
mer colony set in birch woods and 
evergreens, 

Twenty-six churches (so they say!) 
mostly of darling weathered old stone 
with Norman towers and unexpected 
jutting wings, and such a sanctified 
smell! And on summer mornings if 
you live near the churchiest part of 
all... four, one on each corner... 
and the windows are open, and you 
can hear the “pom pom pom” of the 
organs and the choir voices rising 
in praise... well... after a while, 
even if you aren’t so much on the 
religion, you can see their side of it. 

The popcorn and peanut wagon, a 
fixture on the market square. “Apple 
Annie” who looks like the best char- 
acter actress in Hollywood with her 
rusty black trailing garments and 
carpet bag bulging with soap and 
lead pencils to sell on the Main 
Street. 

“The Gift Shop” conducted by 
people with sense enough to spell it 
the way Webster intended; the little 
bridge with its railings topped by 
wooden boxes full of colorful four 
o’clocks that’s where you cross 
the river to meander down to the 
library and the Sydenham Club where 
most of the social activities of the 
winter season are centred. 


HARRISON Park, where _ people 
turn out in hordes to hear band con- 
certs on summer evenings; where 
the young fry go to swim; where 
there’s mighty decent ski-ing in the 
winter and if you’ve a mind to sla- 
lom you can jolly well slalom. 
Where apartments are mostly old 
houses “made over” so that they never 
quite achieve that commercial look. 
There’s an apple tree, for instance, 
on the front lawn of ours, just cov- 
ered with little green apples. I don’t 
know why that seems so unique, but 
it does. The postie throws your mail 
willy-nilly on the main stairway and 
at first it makes you mad as hops 
and then you think it’s fun, because 
your neighbor below is apt as not to 
toss it up to you with a cheery “hi.” 
It gets quiet at night down the 
little tree-shadowed streets. So still 
that you can hear a violin drifting 
into Wagner’s “Liebestod” .. . like 
the dark becoming divinely articu- 
late . . . with no street car obligato! 
And Mud Town, where pickanin- 
nies black as any you ever saw hang- 
ing on the Mason-Dixon Line sprawl 


in the sun on rickety front stoops. . 
“where little children with velvet 
eyes . tell each other tremendous 
lies.” 

; How did a slice of the south creep 
way up north? Well, it was like 
this, honey chile; this is the farthest 
northern point the escaping slaves 
reached, for sanctuary. And “they” 
tell a tale how in a certain local hos- 
tel there is to this day a hidden 
room, windowless secret 
where a shivering handful of dark- 
skinned fugitives were kept until, all 
danger past, they could creep ‘out 
They settled here, and finally made 
homes for themselves. 
_5o0 when you get a little colored 
girl in as “sitter” to mind your pro- 
seny of an evening, or to “do” 
floors of a morning, you can _ bet 
your bottom dollar that her great- 
Oe was a freed slave, 

No - romance ? ; J 

wn tie crater huh? Well, how do 
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TRAVELERS 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Grant and 


family of Toronto, are guests at 
Jasper Park Lodge, Alberta. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Elkins, of 
River Bend, who have been staying 
with Mrs. Elkin’s parents, Mr. “and 
Mrs. KE. C. Woodley of Quebec, have 
left on a trip to Vermont. They were 
accompanied by Mr. Elkin’s parents 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Elkins. 

Mrs. Alan Cockeram and her 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Cockeram 
of Toronto, have sailed on the Em- 


press of Australia to spend some time 
in Europe. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


SAIL FOR HAWAII. 
Prairie Gladiolus Society’s Hawaiian tour from Vancouver and Victoria, snap- 
ped by the cameraman as the Empress of Canada sailed from Victoria. 

left to right: Miss Dorothy Wright, Miss §. Cameron, Miss Molly Spohn. 


—Canadian Pacific Railway Photo, 


—FKrom Our Jewel Box 


Ne. 4—THE RUBY 


BY MARIAN STRANGE 


“(EM OF GEMS” is the name given 

to the ruby by the Hindus, who 
prize it above all other precious 
stones. It is said to bring to its wearer 
health, wealth, wisdom, and happi- 
ness, and is the emblem of true love. 
It has been said that he who possesses 
a flawless ruby dwells without fear in 
the midst of his enemies. The ruby is 
spoken of in the “Lapidaire en Vers,” 
where it is called the most precious 
of the twelve stones God created, 
when He created all creatures: “the 
ruby, called the lord of gems, the 
highly prized, the dearly loved ruby, 
so fair with its gay color.” By the 
Lord’s command the ruby was placed 
on Aaron’s neck. 


The many talismanic virtues of the 
ruby are noted in the fourteenth cen- 
tury treatise on gems attributed to 
Sir John Manderville. Here the fortu- 
nate owner of a brilliant ruby is as- 
sured that he will live in peace and 
concord with all men, that neither his 
land nor his rank will be taken from 
him, and that he will be preserved 
from all perils. 

Perhaps the most remarkable vir- 
tue ascribed to the ruby by the 
ancients was the property of being 
self-luminous. An old Indian legend 
says that the abode of the gods is 
lighted by massive glowing rubies. 

The ruby is a red variety of the 
mineral Corundum,. All other vari- 
eties of this mineral, including the 
blue, are known as Sapphires. In the 
American gem trade rubies are more 
often graded according to color and 
quality, than as to localities where 
they are found. Such grading practice 
separates rubies as follows: 

1. Burma ruby—blood-red (pigeon’s 

blood). 

2. Siam rubies—dark garnet color 
to red browns. Not as valuable 
as Burma. 

3. Ceylon rubies—pale and brilliant. 

Star-rubies show a six-rayed star. 
They are cut en-cabochon, and are 
never perfectly transparent. The ruby 
and the sapphire are the hardest of 
colored stones and for this reason are 
durable as ring-stones, retaining their 





ALONG THE TRAILS their ancestors followed march these Stoney Indians 


-from the celebration of “Indian Days” 


at Banff. The colorful procession 


through the town and the rodeo staged by Indian riders is one of the high 
spots of the travel year in the Canadian West. 


—Pbote courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway, 


polish well. Added to this fact, they 
possess the quality of toughness which 
means that they will not readily break 
under a blow. 

“Arizona Ruby,” “Montana Ruby,” 
“Cape Ruby,” and other names are 
sometimes used for ruby-like garnets, 
while “Spinel Ruby” and “Balas 
Ruby” incorrectly refer to red and 
pink Spinels. 


ARGE rubies of fine quality are far 

4from common, and such as were 
discovered in the old days were 
guarded jealously by the Burmese 
sovereigns. When one of these sover- 
eigns heard that a fine ruby had been 
discovered, he sent a regiment of 
soldiers to bring the ruby to him with 
pomp and ceremony. Only a fraction 
of one per cent that are mined today 
are of gem quality. It is very rare to 
find a ruby of one and one-half to 
two carats which is free from imper- 
fections and if of the finer quality 
they command a higher price per 
carat than any other gem-stone 
known. A clear, transparent, flawless 
ruby of fine pigeon’s blood color is 
the rarest of all gems. The color of 
the stone is more important than the 
relative degree of perfection. Rajahs 
still treasure such a ruby above all 
else and if a gem of this quality leaves 
India it is almost certain that it will 
return to a Rajah’s treasure house. 
The Imperial Crown of India contains 
four magnificent Burma rubies set in 
each of four maltese crosses paved 
solidly with diamonds. 

The greatest portion of the world’s 
supply of rubies comes from Upper 
Burma, in and around Mogok, also 
Siam, near Bangkok, and in Ceylon. 
A few stones have also been found in 
India, Afghanistan, near Kabul, New 
South Wales, Madagascar, and at 
Cowee Creek, North Carolina. 


TMHROUGH the history of the ages 

the Burmese ruby mines reappear 
as one of the world’s greatest sources 
of wealth. After Burma had been 
conquered by the English millions of 
dollars were spent in expensive mining 
equipment for rubies. In mining the 
jewels, a shaft is sunk until the ruby- 
bearing earth is reached. As this is 
quarried, it is hauled to the surface, 
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ALSO THE FRUIT FLAVOURS 
CONTAIN REAL FRUIT. 


Three young Edmonton travelers, members of the 


From 


washed, and sifted. Water enters the 
pit at about thirty feet, and powerful 
pumps work day and night to prevent 
the mine from being flooded. The 
water is conducted in pipes to the 
surface where it is used in wash- 
ing. After having been washed and 
screened, the deposit is taken to a 
sorting shed. It is then sifted and 
washed again and again, and finally 
turned onto a table where the rubies 
are graded for size by hand and evalu- 
ated. It is interesting to note that the 
mines never paid and that now prac- 
tically all of this equipment has been 
shut down and the primitive form of 
mining for rubies is again in opera- 
tion. The native prospectors dispose 
of their finds in the colorful Mogok 
ruby market. 

We are indebted to Mr. Milton F. 
Gravender of the Gemological Insti- 
tute of America for the information 
about the ruby. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. George Monnet of Montreal, is 
spending two months in Cognac and 
Paris, France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Fauquier of 
Ottawa, are at their summer house at 
Lake Gilfau, Que. 

Mrs. Fred Perry of Montreal, her 
small granddaughters and her sister, 
Mrs. Laurence Lyon, who have been 
living in London for some time, are 
spending three months at Hotel 
Majestic, LaBaule, France. Miss 
Camille Lyon, who spent the winter 
in Switzerland, joined Mrs. Perry 
there recently. 

Miss May Drummond of Ottawa, is 
spending the summer at Kingsmere, 
Que. 

Mr. and Mrs. Angus Crosbie of 
Montreal, and their small daughter, 
Marie, are in Calgary where they are 
the guests of Mrs. Crosbie’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Adams, for the 
remainder of the summer. 

Miss Martha Allan who recently re- 
turned to Montreal from visiting Dr. 
and Mrs. Poole at Southampton, Long 
Island, has left for Murray Bay where 
she will spend several weeks. 

Mrs. R. L. Blackburn of Ottawa, 
and her little daughters are spending 
a few weeks at Kennebunk, Maine. 

Mrs. R. D. Bell of Montreal, is 
spending several weeks at the Algon- 
quin Hotel, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 

Mr. J. S. McLean of Toronto, has 
sailed from Vancouver for a trip to 
Australia. 

Mr. Glyn Osler has 
Toronto from Metis. 
gone on to Murray Bay 


returned to 
Mrs. Osler has 
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-yELIGHTFUL things can happen to you. . 


. a richer, 


more abundant life...a new-found feeling of ex- 


citing vitality...a 
sparkle. . lustrous hair. 


secret. Which vitamins? 


lovely 


complexion ...eyes that 


In every way, you can be a 
more charming person to know. 


Vitamins can be the 


All the vitamins! 


VITAMINS Plus is the easy, streamlined way to get 
ALL those so important vitamins for health and beauty 
... A, B, C, D, E, G. And for plus effectiveness, liver 


extract and iron. 


Just take two tiny capsules once a 


day, every day in the year—for a new lease on life! 
A 24 days’ supply—$2.75, at all good drug and depart- 
ment stores. 





A 
Mail this coupon if no store in your town sells VITAMINS Plus : 


Please send me 
Name 
Address 
City 
Check Enclosed [J 


| McGILLIVRAY BROTHERS LTD., Toronto. 
| 


boxes of VITAMINS Plus at $2.75. 
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MEMBER OF THE BRITISH 


Sir Edward and Lady Peacock and 
their family of London, England, are 
at the Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Montagu Yates of 
Montreal, are at Cacouna with Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Yates during the 
month of August. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hartland Molson of 
Montreal, with their small daughter, 
and party of four, have taken a cot- 
tage at the Manoir Richelieu, Murray 
Bay, for a month’s stay. 

Mrs. Leslie Maynard and her two 
little daughters of Ottawa, are spend 
ing the summer at Norway Bay 
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New—AMAZING 


You'll never know just how good the ice cream you can 
make from Jell-O’s new liquid Freezing Mix really is until 
you try it for yourself in your electric refrigerator or hand 
freezer. It takes only a moment or two to prepare and it’s 


Six gorgeous flavours — chocolate, maple walnut (true 
maple flavour and chopped walnuts), tutti frutti (with 


real fruit), strawberry (with real sliced strawberries), 
orange-pineapple (with real fruit) and vanilla (made with 
true vanilla). 
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OCIAL WORLD 


BY. @Suenmmwrce COFFEY 


WINNIPEG 


M®. NORMAN L. LEACH enter- 
tained at the cocktail hour one 
day this week in honor of a number 
of attractive guests, Miss Margaret 
Northwood (who is up from Mont- 
real) and the Misses Rosamund and 
Barbara Northwood, who have just 
returned from England and who are 
all holidaying with their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Northwood; Mrs. 
Charles J. Martin and Miss Nancy 
Martin also shared the honors; they 
left for England the following day 
to be absent some months. 

Miss Eve Powley and Miss Marjorie 
Hazelwood, who spent a week at 
Cadomin, Alta., have returned to 
town. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas A. Clark 
also returned to town this week; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Alexander are occupy- 


ing the “Clark” camp on Coney 
Island this month, 
Miss Diana Champ of Hamilton, 


who has been visiting at the Lake of 
the Woods, is now the guest of Miss 
Mary MeGuckin, Rosly Road. 

Mrs. McCrae Blair was a tea host- 
ess this week entertaining in honor 
of her sister, Mrs. Charles M. Ruttan 
of Toronto. Miss Katie Tupper and 
Mrs. Alan Crawley were also tea 
hostesses in her honor. 

Sir Charles Tupper entertained at 
the cocktail hour this week in honor 
of his father-in-law Dr. Charles 
Morse of Ottawa, who spent a few 
days in town enroute to Vancouver 
to attend the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion meeting. 

Mr. Peter Poussette is arriving the 
end of the week to spend his holidays 


with his parents, Colonel and Mrs, 
Guy Poussette. 
Mrs. W. G. McMahon was a 


luncheon hostess one day this week 
entertaining at the St. Charles Coun- 
try Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Montegu Black 
returned this week after spending the 


the guest of her sisters, Mrs. F. de 
Sieyes, Mrs. Gerald Aldous and Mrs. 


Karl Weiss at their summer homes 
at the Lake of the Woods, has re- 


turned to her home in Arnprior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ewart Kelly have 
left for Edmonton where they will be 
the guests of Mr. Kelly’s brother-in- 
law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews. 

Mrs. Harry D. Gooderham of Win- 
nipeg is visiting Mrs. R. H. Arkell in 
Vancouver for a week or so. Mr. 
Gooderham and Miss Margery are in 
Victoria. 


SEIGNIORY CLUB 

SUMMER scenes shift quickly at the 

Seigniory Club in the Province of 
Quebec. One week it’s tennis with 
members and guests participating in 
impromptu games, perhaps a gather- 
ing of well known stars, like that ex- 
pected here for the annual interna- 
tional tennis tournament scheduled 
for August 19 to 21. Another Satur- 
day brings a golf tournament, or, as 
happened during a recent week-end, 
an impromptu picnic to Pine cabin, 
which is the guides’ camp in the 
Seigniory Club forest, for the younger 
element who have come to the Club 
en masse this summer. 

On Saturday evening, August 27, 
the Manor House of the Club will be 
the scene of a picturesque costume 
ball. Members and their guests are 
already planning their costumes for 
the event which will be held in the 
charming background provided by the 
Manor, formerly the home of Louis 
Joseph Papineau, famous French Can- 
adian, who built it in 1850. 

Miss Barbara Stearns, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Stearns, New 
Canaan, Conn., a September bride 
elect, and her fiancé, Dr. Chauncey 
Pattee, son of Mrs. Frank Johnson 
Pattee of Montreal and the late Dr. 
Pattee of Hawkesbury, Ontario, were 





RETURN TO CANADA. Col. and 


Mrs. W. H. Owen and their three 


daughters, Dilys, Daphne and Damaris, who returned to Canada recently on 


the Empress of Australia after a long absence abroad. 


Miss Dilys Owen, who 


with her sisters has been at school in Europe for the past two years, was 
presented at Court in April. 


Their 
Riley, and 
accompanied them 

ick from Miss Nancy Sul- 
livan their niece, came over from Lon- 
vith them and is the guest of her 
father, Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Craig, who have 
arrived from ‘Toronto to 
ike their home in Winnipeg, have 
f on Queenston Street 
Mrs. Walter Little left week 

York and on her return will 

end a few days with her brother 
ind sister-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. Keith 
Claude 


rland 
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has been 


Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamsbips. 


guests of honor at a surprise party 


here recently. They were presented 
with a silver cigarette box engraved 
with the signatures of their friends. 
Among those who attended were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall Stearns, New 
Canaan, Con., Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Stearns, Jr., Toronto, who have just 
arrived here to spend a week, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Robertson, Toronto, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Thayer, New York, 
who are visiting Mrs. Thayer’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Forbes, Mont- 
real, at their cabin at the Club, Miss 
Kay Joerissen of Chevy Chase, Mary- 


land, with Lt. Charles Gerlach of 
Mariette, Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Quinlan, Montreal, who are visiting 





A WEDDING OF MUCH INTEREST took place in Ottawa when Miss Ida 
Bernadette Jones, youngest daughter of Mrs. James Edward Jones and the late 
Mr, Jones, was married to Mr. John Joseph Connolly, eldest son of Mr. and 


Mrs. Patrick T. Connolly. 


Photograph by Karsh. 





MRS. EDWARD LAMPMAN DODINGTON, formerly Dorothy Kathryn, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Hannah, St. Catharines, whose marriage 


took place recently in Ridley College Memorial Chapel. 


With the bride are 


her sister, Miss Beverley Hannah, maid of honor, and Miss Louise Dodington, 


bridesmaid. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Robertson at 
the Club. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Ly- 
man, Montreal, came over from the 
H.L. St. George’s summer camp, where 
Mrs. Lyman is visiting her parents, 
Miss Mary Mickles of Montreal came 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Joy of West- 
mount, whom she was visiting at their 
country house. 

Recent distinguished visitors were 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Snyder of Mont- 
real. Mr. Snyder is a famous sports- 
man and traveler and visited the Club 
just after his return from big game 
hunting in Kenya, Africa. Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Cushing of Montreal spent a 
week-end here recently with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Norman Davis who have just 
come to Montreal from Medicine Hat, 
Alta. 

Mrs. Handley-Page of Lime House, 
Stamore, Middlesex, England, was a 
recent distinguished visitor at the 
Seigniory Club. Her husband has been 


on this side as a member of the 
British air mission to Canada, now 
visiting the Canadian West. Mrs. 


Handley-Page was accompanied by 
her three daughters, Mary, Elizabeth 
and Ann. They were interested spec- 
tators down at the Club’s harbor when 
the giant Grumman airship recently 
acquired by the Canadian Govern- 
ment landed at the Seigniory Club 
lately, flown by Air Commander David 
Harding of Ottawa. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wales of Montreal, 
accompanied by their two daughters, 
Barbara and Shirley Ann, were guests 
here during the week-end. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stannard of 
New York City, who have just arrived 
at the Seigniory Club for the sum- 
mer, were among an interested small 
audience at a showing of color motion 
pictures taken by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Stephen of Montreal, who have been 
“shooting” the Club’s horse’ show, 
regatta and, particularly, the recent 
flight of twenty privately owned 
planes that came from New York to 
Canada on a good will tour and whose 
owners called at the Seigniory Club, 
landing on the broad Ottawa river 
in front of the Club buildings. 


SASKATOON 


(NTERTAINING in compliment to 
* her guest, Mrs. G. A. Morrow of 
Toronto, Mrs. G. E. T. Sherry was 
hostess at a charmingly arranged at 


home in The Bessborough. Lovely 
garden flowers decked the terrace 


lounge of the hotel, making a color- 
ful background for the gay throng of 
guests. Mrs. Sherry received in a 
smart costume of black and white 
printed chiffon trimmed with clusters 
of orange flowers and her hat was a 
picture model of black straw. Mrs. 
Morrow white floral chiffon 
with shoulder length ermine wrap and 
large white hat trimmed with 
accenting the color note of her 
Mrs. C. K. Langford, Mrs. 
L. D. Peterkin, Mrs. G. R. Peterson 
and Mrs. W. H. Graham of Rosetown 
presided over the tea table which was 


chose 


green, 
dress 


ornaments. 


ornamented with tall rose tapers. 
Assisting in looking after the guests 


was Mrs. W. A 


QUEBEC 


AT THE Miss Elizabeth 
rp McInnis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Coulthard. 


wedding of 


R. A. Mecinnis, to Mr. Alastair Grant, 
of Montreal, which will take place 
on Saturday afternoon, August 27th, 
at three o’clock, at the residence of 


Mr. and Mrs. McInnis, “Clermont,” 
St. Louis Road, the bride will be 
attended by her sister, Miss Marion 
MeInnis, as maid of honor, and six 
bridesmaids, Mrs. Jean Langlais, of 


Matane, Miss Lois Jennings, of To- 
ronto, Miss Dora Funnell, of London, 
Ont., Miss Eva Logan, of Montreal, 
and Misses Alice Hamilton and Mavis 
Warrington, of Quebec. Mr. Fergus 
Grant, of Montreal, will be best man 
for his brother, and the ushers will be 
Mr. Jack McInnis, brother of the bride, 
Mr. Malcolm Grant of Ottawa, 
brother of the groom, Mr. Jerry Rich, 
of Buffalo, Mr. Fred Pabst, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Mr. John Gilmour and 
Mr. Harold Walker, of Montreal. 
Rev. Dr. A. Dawson Matheson will 


conduct the ceremony. Mr. Grant is 
a son of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Grant, 
of Ottawa. 
°° 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. McKiggan, of 
Walkerville, are in Bermuda, guests 


at the Castle Harbour Hotel. 
Mrs. E. R. Wood of ‘Toronto, accom- 
panied by Miss Jean Gilchrist, sailed 


recently from New York on the 
Europa to spend several weeks in 
England. 


—Photo by A. S. White. 





MRS. WILLIAM 
RAY, the former 


BROCK MacMUR- 
Margaret Elizabeth, 
and Mrs. George 
marriage took place 
Knox College Chapel, 
Toronto. 

—Photo by J. Kennedy. 


TRAVELERS 


daughter of Mr. 
Christilaw, whose 
recently at 


Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Russell, of To- 
ronto, -are at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Oakley of 


Donwoods Drive, Toronto, are guests 
at the Seigniory Club in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Mrs. S. Milton Long and her grand- 
daughter, Miss Margaret Matthews of 
Toronto, have arrived home after 
several weeks’ visit with Mr. Aubrey 
Long in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Long will spend the remainder 
of the season at her cottage on New- 
castle-on-the-Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Ross Macdonald 
and their daughters, Esther and Molly, 
have left for the Pacific Coast, where 
Mr. Macdonald will attend the annual 


meeting of the Canadian Bar Associ- 


ation. They will spend some time at 
Jasper Park on the homeward 
journey. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Meighen have 


returned to Montreal from LaTuque, 
where they spent two weeks. 

Mrs. J. A. Heaman, who was in 
Montreal to see her son off for Europe 
and who visited Mrs. Wallace Helli- 
well and Mrs. George Tooke at Pointe 
Claire on Lake St. Louis, has returned 
to her country house, “Illfracombe,’ 
Kingsville-on-the-Lake. 

Major and Mrs. Frank Stewart 
Greenhouse, of Vancouver Island, have 
been visiting friends in Ontario on 
their way to England to visit the 
Major’s family home at Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire. They were married early 
this month in Victoria, B.C., and the 
bride is the daughter (“Betty”) of 
George Phillips, retired Superintend- 
ent of H.M.C. Dockyard at Esquimault, 
and Mrs. Phillips, who are now living 
at Oak Bay, B.C. Major Greenhouse 
was manager of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company in Teheran before coming to 
Canada. 





Announcements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Burt, St 
Catharines, announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Stella Patricia, to Dr 
Irving Fergusson Calder, Brockville, son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Calder, St 
Catharines, marriage will take place 


quietly at St. George's Church, St. 


Catharines, September 10th 


Mr and Mrs. Richard H. 
announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Elizabeth, to Bruce Ronald 
Power, of Mr. and Mrs, William J. 
Power, the marriage to take place quietly 
in September. 


Coulson 


son 


Simpson’s 


HOUSE of IDEAS 


is proving an inspiration 


to home makers 


Ever since the new “House of Ideas” was opened a lew 
weeks ago many hundreds have streamed through every 
day! They're finding suggestions to use in their own 
homes and they're finding these ideas practical and 
quite inexpensive. Prices are at their lowest because 
“House of Ideas” is furnished throughout with furniture 


from Simpson's August Sale. 





FIFTH FLOOR 


Make 


Appointments 
Early 


To avoid disappointment at the 
time of the Exhibition make 
appointments for any treatment 
at the Hiscott Institute early. Every year, scores of people have to 
be turned away during those busy two weeks because they have 
neglected to write for the required time. While visiting the Exhi- 
bition it would be a splendid idea to consult Hiscott experts as to 
your complexion needs—to have superfluous hairs, warts or moles 
removed by Electrolysis. For over forty years the Hiscott has been 
a leader in this as well as all other fields of dermatology. Con 
sultation without charge—-prices moderate. 


Write now for Booklet X. 


e 
61F COLLEGE ST., 


TORONTO Qrstitote Cunitted 


DR. AND MRS. FRANK R. SCOTT of Toronto, photographed at The Algon- 
quin, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, where they have been holidaying recently. 
—Photo by Associated Screen News, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





—Ports of Call 


BY SALLY SKILLING 


AT THE MEETING OF THE FALCONS 


HE Tenth Sokol Slet, the congress 

of the largest physical culture 
organization in Czechoslovakia, pro- 
vided Prague with great excitement. 
The life of the entire city was sub- 
ordinated to the activities of the 


congress. Transportation was re- 
routed; schools were turned into 
lodgings for the visitors; restaur- 


ants prepared meals at special prices 
for thousands of guests. At focal 
points of traffic loud speakers either 
projected the clear voice of a young 
woman who announced events of the 
day, or sent forth gay lilting folk- 
music that twirled itself around the 
smiling groups of people. 

The color in the streets was en- 
hanced by rich blues and reds of 
peasant dress worn by visitors from 
Jugoslovia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 
Especially to foreigners from the 
West was the loveliness of the ma- 
terial in these costumes a source of 
delight and admiration. The contrast 
between the monotony of ordinary 
masculine attire and the variety in 
color and style seen in the national 
dress, made the former seem even 
more dull than usual. Although it 
is hard to generalize concerning 
these costumes, many men wore 
tight-fitting embroidered trousers, an 
embroidered shirt with a gay bolero 
contrasting, and a hat upon which 
tiers of artificial flowers or beads 
supplied the crowning touch. The 
full skirts of the women were equal- 
led in beauty of handiwork by their 
blouses and head-dress, the latter of 
intricate bead-work or lace. Ming- 
ling with the crowds were hundreds 
of Sokols in their special attire. The 
Czech Sokols wore a fawn colored 
uniform, the trousers of which tuck- 
ed into black knee-length boots. 
Their red shirts are called “the Gari- 
baldi’’ because they were designed 
similarly to those worn by the fol- 
lowers of this great Italian leader, 
by whom the original Sokols were 
much influenced. Their black hats 
bore a falcon’s feather in front. (The 
word Sokol means falcon.) 

The Sokols were founded in 1862. 
The sixties of ..e last century saw 
the rapid development of a strong 
nationalist movement in Germany 








THE HUB OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. Not only politically but commercially the city of Praguc, capi- 
tal of Czecholsovakia, is very ‘much the centre of Europe. Here is Prague airport with a reproduction of 
the signpost giving distances to other important centres. 


Photo courtesy Czechoslovak Consulate, Toronto. 


Allied Forces. Such a_ prodigious 
feat could only have been accom- 
plished by men who were physically 
fit, but more than this, by men who 
were mature politically and nation- 
ally, who had a political ideal: for 
which they would endure any sacri- 
fice. 

From this brief historical survey 
it can be understood why the Czecho- 
slovaks, now in the twentieth year 
of their independence, hold the 
Sokols in great esteem. Their pleas- 
ure in celebrating the Tenth Con- 
gress and their love for the organ- 
ization was manifested at every new 
arrival of Sokols from various sec- 
tions of the country. Whenever a 
group, whether consisting of thirty 
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YOUTH TAKES PART in the Sokol Congress which was celebrated this year 
in Prague on a larger scale than ever before in the history of Czechoslovakia. 
Photo courtesy Czechoslovak Consulate, Toronto. 


and Italy, culminating in the estab- 
lishment of united national states. 
This success stimulated the national- 
ism of small nations in Central Eur- 
ope, including the Czechs in Bohemia. 
For ten years they had been suffer- 
ing under the severest repression of 
all cultural and political activity by 
the centralizing, Germanizing gov- 
ernment in Vienna, the capital of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. In 1860 semi- 
constitutional life was begun for the 
first time in Austria-Hungary and the 
censorship and repression of activi- 
ties by the subject peoples was con- 
siderably relaxed. This was the time 
when the Czechs founded their first 
newspaper, established a _ national 
theatre using the Czech language, for 
the first time elected Czechs to the 
Municipal Council in Prague, and to 
the central parliament in Vienna. As 
a part of this national awakening, a 
small group of Czechs secured permis- 
sion from Vienna to establish a gym- 
nastic society in Prague. They gave 
the name of Sokols, or Falcons, to 
this group. The movement quickly 
spread throughout Bohemia and in 
the same year branches were estab 
lished in many towns and cities. 


N THE subsequent six decades the 

Sokols were destined to grow into 
one of the main focuses of Bohemian 
national activity. Although primar- 
ily a gymnastic and physical training 
society, it played an important role 
in the development of national spirit 
among the Czechs, of a feeling of 
national solidarity and of a desire 
for more freedom for their people. 
Successive generations of Czechs 
were brought up in the Sokol organ- 
ization and then played a leading 
part in the struggle for greater lib- 
erty and rights within the Hapsburg 
despotism The Red Shirt of Gari- 
baldi which was adopted at the initi- 
ative of the founders, was a symbol 
of their democratic, almost revolu- 
tionary, spirit. At that time the 
Sokols represented the more radical 
and progressive elements in the 
Czech nation. 

When the War itself came and 
provided the time for the struggle 
for national independence, many gen- 
erations of Sokols had been trained 
physically, morally, and culturally, 
for playing a vital part at home and 
abroad. In the first years of the 
treat War the Austrian government 
dissolved the Sokol society for al- 
legedly seditious activity. But abroad 
the Sokols were among those troops 
who deserted on various fronts and 
went to fight for the enemies of 
Austria-Hungary. There is no doubt 
that the physical and moral training 
of the Sokols was tested and exempli- 
fied in the stupendous march of 
Czechoslovak legionaries, formed 
from Czechoslovak prisoners in Rus- 
sia, from the Ukraine, right across 
Siberia to Viadivostock in order to 
reach the Western Front to help the 


or of a hundred and thirty members, 
left the railroad station to march to 
its quarters, people lined the curbs 
and waited at the corners to see it 
pass. Pedestrians never tired of 
these demonstrations during all the 
weeks of the Slet; their enthusiasm 
never waned. It was clearly an em- 
otional experience of pride and de- 
light for them. Especially during 
the weekend that children aged six to 
twelve performed did people ‘go 
wild” in their cheering. Many 
women could be observed dabbing 
their eyes with a handkerchief as the 
little girls and boys in uniform 
marched by. The greeting of the on- 
lookers was expressed in shouts of 
‘“‘Nazdar!’’ (Good luck!) The Sokols, 
delighted with this enthusiasm would 
call back, “The town of X greets 
Prague!” Handkerchiefs and flags 
were waved vigorously by the people 
and anyone who lacked these, waved 
his hand in a characteristic greeting. 
It isn’t possible to reflect on paper 
the child-like delight which the 
people in Prague exhibited in these 
demonstrations. 


oe Sokols exhibited their skill in 
mass drills in the Masayrk Sta- 
dium, a modern arena which accom- 
modates 250,000 spectators. During 
the first weeks of the Congress the 
youngest Sokols participated. From 
week to week, as successive age 
groups were seen, the results of 
their training were observable in the 
increased skill and greater precision 
of action. The youngest age groups 
did their exercises with remarkable 
poise. Many thousands of little boys 
and girls aged six to eight played 
games and danced in almost perfect 
unison with music as their only cue. 
Five thousand boys of eight to 
twelve years distinguished them- 
selves by marching in intricate for- 
mation and by doing exercises as if 
they were one person. All of the 
young groups displayed the same 
discipline and_ skill, which could 
only develop from hours of training 
under experienced leadership. 

It was, however, in the exhibition 
of the adult Sokols that an appreci- 
ation of mass drills was really pos- 
sible. The number of gymnasts was 
greater so that the huge field was 
almost solidly covered. Following 
out the Sokols’ discipline, the swift- 
ly changing actions required no 
spoken command, but only the 
rhythm of music. In all the drills 
the color of the athletic costumes 
played an integral part, for, in a 
mass performance, it was the whole 
scene that mattered. For instance, 
17,500 women illustrated by sus- 
tained and rhythmic motions the 
ideals of health, strength, and 
beauty. As they kneeled and hung 
their heads, the field was a mass of 
white because only the back of their 
white blouses showed. When they 
raised their heads covered by red 
kerchiefs, a wave of red rippled 
above the white. In any standing 
position their navy blue pleated 
skirts became part of the motif. 
Thus the mass exercise appeared as 
wave after wave of changing color, 
rather than a series of gymnastic 
movements. 

But the most spectacular was yet 
to be seen! This October will com 
memorate the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. In recognition of this, the 
Sokols took as their slogan for their 
Tenth Slet, ‘‘Build and Defend’’. As 
the culmination to the program on 
the main days thirty thousand men 
took an oath of fidelity to their 
country. They marched with snappy 
rhythm and strong strides on to the 
field. It seemed as if the field must 
already be covered with them, but 
still they came. In eight minutes, 
all thirty thousand were in their 
places. Then music was heard which 
was an imitation of popular Czech 
songs and which told that the Sokols 
were gladly bringing their Father- 
land the gift of their strength. Songs 
of great beauty from Moravia and 


Silesia were followed by those pas- 
sionate fiery songs of Slovakia and 
Subcarpathian Russia. The men, as 
if they were one instead of thirty 
thousand, did exercises which sym- 
bolized the message of the lovely 
music. Their swift movements were 
strong and_ percussive, requiring 
great skill and control. As they 
turned and lay face downward on 
the ground their blue jersey trousers 
and white athletic shirts’ trans- 
formed the sandy field into a blue 
and white sea. Then as thev raised 
one leg, even the dust on the soles 
of their 30,000 shoes was woven into 
the pattern. Then the music faded 
away. The men stood with bowed 
heads in memory of those who died 
when fighting for the freedom of 
their country. A voice was heard 
giving the following oath—‘‘At this 
solemn moment we remember our 
brethren who sacrificed their lives, 
far away from their country,—in 
cruel battles—for our eternal rights 
and for our freedom—and victory 
was theirs. We gather strength from 
their memory—and thus they have 
not died in vain. We stand firm in 
their places prepared to live for a 
better future of our Fatherland—to 
live—and to die for it in battle.’ 
The gymnasts then executed hard 
abrupt movements that symbolized 
battle. To choral musie which an- 





HALIBURTON LODGE 


A new log constructed modern hotel with adjoining cabins 
at the head of Drag Lake, in the Haliburton Highlands. 


Less than 150 miles from Toronto; here in this rugged un- 
spoiled beauty spot, you will find most city facilities such 
as electric lights, running hot and cold water, inside toilets, 
comfortable lounge, airy bedrooms and a modern dining 
room service. A place that will be enjoyed by the most 


discriminating. 


Good swimming on Sandy beaches—-Good fishing as well. 
Open during the fall when the autumn tinted forest pro- 
vides an unforgetable sight—-Deer hunting parties accom 


modated as well. 


For further information and rates, write: 


HALIBURTON LODGE 


HALIBURTON P.O., ONT. 


DR. L. H. CARROLL — Proprietor 








AT THE MEETING OF THE SOKOLS. Girl members of the movement 
demonstrate their drills in the mighty stadium at Prague. 


Photo courtesy Czechoslovak Consuiate, Toronto. 


nounced their strength and willing- 
ness to defend their country, they 
briskly left the field. 


(Senses meaning, however, lay 
¥ in the slogan of the Slet, ‘‘Build 
and Defend’. The psychological im- 
portance of these three words, today, 
cannot be overemphasized. When the 
thirty thousand Sokol men took the 
Oath of Fidelity to the Republic, it 
seemed as if the entire audience 





WAR SINEWS. An aerial view of the ammunition plant of the Skoda Works at Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. 
One of the best-known armament factories in the world, the Skoda Works has done much to mechanize 


the Czechoslovak army, manufactures 
rolling mills and locomotives to airplanes. 


as well a wide variety of steel products ranging from equipment for 
Around the Skoda Works and the City Brewery, which brews 


world-famed Pilsen beer, Pilsen itself has grown from a medieval town to the second city of Bohemia 


with a population of 115,000. 


were participating in it The Slet 
was a manifestation not only of the 
morale of the Czech people but of 
their morals as well. It reflected 
deep desire to keep their independ 
ence, their culture, and their his 
torical heritage. The enthusiasm 
with which the Slet was acclaimed 
by all parties and classes showed 
how widespread is this feeling. This 
had immediate political importance 
because negotiations had already be 
gun between the government and 
the Sudeten German Party for a 
nationalities statute to meet the legi 
timate grievances of the German 
population in Czechoslovakia. The 
love of the people for their Republic 
and their readiness to defend it, as 
shown by the Slet, strengthened the 
hand of the government in these 
negotiations. They know that the 
mass of the citizens do not wish and 
will not tolerate any concessions de- 
manded by the Sudeten German 
Party and the supporting Hitle1 
Reich which would undermine the 
integrity or independence of tl 
country 
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TRAVELERS 


Mrs. A. C. Minnes of Ottawa, and 
her little son and daughter are spend- 
ing the summer at McGregor Lake. 

Miss Nadine Harty of Kingston, 
who attended the biennial interna- 
tional conference of Girl Guides in 
Adelboden, Switzerland, is remaining 
in Europe until September. 

Mrs. J. Beverley Milner and Mrs 
D. H. Alger have returned to 
Kitchener from a motor trip through 
the New England States and the White 
Mountains. En route they spent somé 
time at Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Horsfall have 
returned to Toronto from their wed- 
ding trip to the United States and are 
at Lambton Golf and Country Club 
for the summer. Before her recent 
marriage Mrs. Horsfall was Miss 
Willo Love. 

Mr. John Wynn and Mr. Malcolm 
Grant, of Ottawa, have returned 
from St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, and are 
spending a few days with Mr. Wynn’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Wynn, at 
their summer home at Knowlton. 





Steamshi 
Cickets 


Book now. Insure your- 
self a choice of space at 
no extra charge. Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Service provides deck 
plans, tour suggestions, 
itineraries and world- 
wide travel assistance. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bidg., 25 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont. Elgin 522i 


1188 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que 
Phone Lancaster 6155 








TIMAGAMI 


WABI-KON CAMP 


Exceptionally fine fishing—trout, bass, northern 
pike and pickerel. Rustic cabin or tent accom 
modation with excellent meals at main lodge 
Guides, rowboats, canoes, outboard motors 
bathing, hiking, tennis and badminton Ac 
cessible by railway or automobile. Reasonable 


rates 


Write for Folder 


HERBERT S. WILSON 


Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario 
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Meals and Pullman between Toronto 
and Chicago, extra 
Routed via Famous Train 
“CITY OF MEXICO” 
Private Air-Conditioned Pullmans 
Fourteen Days — Everything First Class 
An outstanding Mexican travel value 
for 1938 a trip you'll never regret\ 
DEPARTURES FROM CHICAGO 
Every Sunday 
Ask your travel agent for folder, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Ground Floor, Canadian Bank ef Commerce 
Bidg., 25 King St. W., Terente, Ont 
Elgin 5221... 1188 St. Catherine St. W.. 
Montreal, Que. Phone Lancaster 6155 
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Only ot EATON'S 
a newr Bally C 


rome TANKS [TO THE SUPERMEN 


SPARKLING WATER 


London, August 1. 


HIS is August Bank Holiday. As 

usual, about a million people or so 
have scrambled out of London (most- 
ly to the seaside), and about a mil- 
lion or so have scrambled into Lon- 
don (mostly from the country). All 
of which is probably sensible enough. 
. If you want to celebrate the holiday 
by going somewhere, you should 
naturally select somewhere different 

the more different the better. 

At the same time, I have a feeling 
—a feeble and elderly feeling, per- 
haps—that the most sensible thing to 
do on Bank Holiday is just nothing at 
all. Just potter around the garden, 
even if it is only about the size of a 
tablecloth, or lie in the hammock, or 
take the dog for a walk. 

Then you don’t have to drive a 
motor car in “low” in a procession 
forty miles long. You don’t have 
to stand for hours in_ packed 
trains. You don’t have to hear all the 
kids crying, all the genial drunks 
singing, all the harassed mothers 
scolding their families, all the ‘ 
But, when you come to think of it, 
who really wants to be sensible on 
Bank Holiday? 

The weather being one of the most 
important factors in the making or 
marring of a holiday, the English 
climate has this year shown a versa- 
tility remarkable even for it. Down 
here in the South we are baking 
either a fiery red or a mellow brown, 
according to our natures—in the blaz- 
ing sunshine of the hottest day of 
the year. 

But up in Cumberland and the Lake 
Country, deluges of rain have been 
sending torrents down the hillsides, 
flooding village streets, marooning 
motorists, and turning little lakes 
into large ones. Not a bad effort in 
climatic variation for an island the 
size of this one! No wonder British 
weather prophets become premature- 
ly aged and develop an acute sense 
of persecution! 


A perfect mixer 
with Wines and 
Spirits = Cool 
and Refreshing 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE WATERS 





LEAD TO 
ZK, 
MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


Your automobile or bus speeds 






The shoe wizard of Switzerland, in a moment of caprice, 
designed this brilliantly different daytime fashion —for the 
Fall merry-go-round. Here is a heel-height for comfort 
cleverly lifted from staidness by colourful bands of rolled 
leather around heel and vamp. Made of smooth suede, 
“flexible as skin’’—in contrasting colours: BLUE WITH 
RED, BROWN WITH CHOW, BLACK WITH RED. 


you over the many highways 
toward Montreal—over mag- 
nificent roads designed to 
bring you safely, comfortably 





ON AUSTRALIAN SOIL stands this magnificent memorial in France com- Pair 14.75 





and speedily to Canada’s 
metropolis. Those great high- 
ways over which you travel 
so confidently, in your journey 
toward Montreal's stately sky- 
line, lead you unfailingly to 
YOUR hotel—THE MOUNT 
ROYAL. 


J}. ALDERIC RAYMOND 


President 
VERNON G. CARDY 


Vice-President & Managing Director. 





SEASICK REMEDY 
———— 
| Prevents nausea when bus | | 
traveling. Recommended | 
( for adults and children 





NEURITIS 


One thing that helps is to 
warm a dish, pour in Min- 
ard’s. Then rub the liniment 
gently in. 


Pain eases off! 







For bridges and 
afternoon teas Paris Pate Sand- 
wiches are a real delight Delicate 

... delicious ... @ treat to eat. a» 


PARIS-PATE 











New Walls 
and Ceilings 





or more expensively decorated 
All muss and confusion as when 
having painters is eliminated by 
our renovating methods and you 
have new, beautiful, long-lasting 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


112 Bond St., Toronto ELgin 2405 








THERE is one lot of people who are 

feeling extremely happy today, no 
matter what the weather may be 
doing in their particular district. And 
that is the multitude of subalterns 
and captains in His Majesty’s forces, 
who today get a simultaneous boost 
up the military ladder—thanks to 
that nice, kind, and very energetic 
man, Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha. He is 
out to make the Army a more attrac- 
tive place for junior officers, and he is 
setting about it in a very big way. 
Two thousand promotions in one 
joyous swoop! It is the longest list 
in all the Army’s history. 

Hitherto, junior  officers—unless 
they were geniuses, or, better still, 


memorating those Australians who died there in 1914-18. 


The photograph 


was made during the unveiling by His Majesty The King. 


profession with adequate honors and 
rewards—even financial ones. 

The Army has much reason, there- 
fore, to be grateful to Mr. Hore- 
Belisha for these important and long- 
overdue improvements in the condi- 
tions of service. It has also perhaps 
some reason to be grateful to Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini. Inter- 
esting but idle to speculate how long 
these reforms might have been de- 
layed, if it had not been for the 
frownings and posturings of those 
two supermen. In times of national 
danger what grand fellows soldiers 


In the amazing way in which they 
do such things nowadays, a frame of 
steel has been inserted inside the old 
beetle-chewed structure, and_ the 
ancient and picturesque _ facade 
buckled firmly to it. The inside of the 
Inn will, of course, be completely 
modernized, but you would never 
guess it from the outside. Thus has 
a fine old landmark been preserved, 
to remind future generations what 
London must have looked like in the 
days before the Great Fire. 


T IS so much the custom nowadays 


nad a very substantial pull—have are! in the social and gossip columns of 
faced a rather bleak prospect. They the Press to describe the ladies of 


had usually many years to wait before 
they could become captains, and many 
more years again before attaining the 
rank of major—if ever they got there. 
And when the lucky few did arrive so 
far, it was generally at an age that 
left them only a brief period of serv- 
ice before retirement on a tiny pen- 
sion. 

Now a subaltern, who makes him- 
self reasonably efficient at his job, 
will become a captain automatically 
after eight years’ service, without 
having to wait for half a dozen other 
people to retire or die. And in nine 
years more he will in the same way 
become a major. This, if he started 
it the ordinary age, should give him 
ten years’ service as a major, with a 
proportionate chance of rising to the 
command of his regiment. And, what 
is almost equally important to most 
soldiers, he will get the pay and the 
pension that go with his improved 
rank 

All this is part of the great plan 
of making the Army a good career for 
its officers, and*not merely the sort 
of job a young man goes into because 
he isn’t fit for anything else, or be- 
cause he has private means and re- 
gards it as a jolly sort of life. Soldier- 
ing is being made, as it should be, a 
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N HOLBORN facing Gray’s Inn 

Road there is a block of pic- 
turesque buildings, which look ancient 
and really are ancient, having been 
erected somewhere about 1550. They 
are the genuine Tudor thing, with 
numerous gables, blackened timber 
and stucco, and _ those projecting 
fronts which suggest that each storey 
is leaning out over the one below in 
its eagerness to see what is going on 
in the street. 

Unfortunately, there was consider- 
able reason to believe that at some 
time or other Staple Inn, for that is 
the name of the block, really would 
pitch out into the street. The hold of 
the front on the rest of the building 
was becoming weaker every day. The 
death-watch beetle, the wood beetle, 
and a lot of their busy little pals, had 
all been working away for a century 
or so, and had nibbled the inside out 
of every beam in the place. 

Three years ago the Prudential In- 
surance Company, which had bought 
the old buildings from the Ancients 
of the Staple back in 1886—said 
Ancients having something to do with 
the wool industry, I presume from the 
name—decided to modernize them, to 
the extent, at least, of making them 
safe to live in. 


Miss Gwynneth Porteous, Mr. David Neville and 


society as “beautiful,” that the word 
has hardly more meaning than the 
“darling” with which ladies. of 
theatrical and arty circles are so fond 
of plastering one another. But in 
every social generation there are 
usually two or three women of a 
beauty so complete and breathtaking, 
that there can be no dispute about it. 
Of such was in her superb youth 
Frances, Countess Warwick, who died 
last week at the age of 77, a saddened 
and disappointed old woman—she who 
had once been ae sort of golden 
goddess. 

Granddaughter of a viscount, wife 
of an earl, sister of a duchess, the 
intimate friend of the Prince of Wales 
who became Edward the Seventh, 
radiantly beautiful, high-spirited and 
witty—fortune certainly smiled on 
the earlier years of this lovely woman. 
But she lost most of her money, 
Edward died, who had remained her 
friend to the end, and the years 
dimmed her beauty, though even age 
could not take it all away or break 
her spirit. She looked around for new 
conquests. She became a Socialist 
almost a “red.” Certainly a very de- 
cided pink, with vermilion spots. 

Fifteen years ago she made her 
last serious effort to win a place for 
herself in public life. She ran as 
Labor candidate in Warwick. Her 
opponent was a quite unknown young 
soldier, with the rank of captain, 
charming manners, remarkable good 
looks, and qualities of character and 
mind not often found in association 
with so much personal attractiveness. 
He won easily. His name was Anthony 
Eden. 

Among the other activities of the 
Socialist countess was the writing of 
books—most of them characteristi- 
cally indiscreet, though not especially 
notable otherwise. She also opened 
a shop in Bond Street. This, by the 
way, led to her receiving an odd but 
probably very welcome bequest. She 
was left £2,500 by a Colonial million- 
aire, who had gone into her shop and 
been received by her with her usual 
kindness and courtesy. 

He remembered her in his will as 
“the only person in the Old Country 
who had treated him as an equal.” 
And .it wasn’t because he was a 
millionaire, or she was a Socialist, but 
because in all the changing circum- 
stances of her varied career she re- 
mained, what she had always been, a 
great lady. 
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TRAVELERS 


Mrs. D. W. Ogilvie, of Montreal, 
who has been visiting relatives in 
England and Scotland, arrived on the 
Empress of Australia in Quebec re- 
cently where she spent some time 


at the New Belvedere Hotel, Parry 
Sound, have returned home. 

Among those who have joined the 
fishing colony at the New Belvedere 


Miss H. Broderick and Mr, Richard 


Broderick, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Agar 


of Toronto, Mr. and Mrs. N. Shaw and 
their family of Montreal, Mr. and Mrs 


Sizes 4 to 7l/. 


Ir you LEAP wildly when some- 
if shriek- 


ing sirens and honking horns have 


body slams a book... 
murdered sleep ... if, in short, 
the world is too much with you 

. why do you endure it? 

In Bermuda you can relax in 
perfect peace in the sweet 
serenity of another world .. . 
with the far lullaby of the sea in 
your world-weary ears, and the 
soothing touch of a semi-trop- 
ical breeze upon your furrowed 
forehead. 

Here a humane Parliament 
eliminates the hazards of motor 
trafic and billboards . . . soot 


and gangsters noise, haste 


The Gulf 
Stream, silently co-operating, pre- 
vents extremes of temperatures. 


and other crimes. 


. divine 
. heavenly healing. 


draw celestial surcease . . 
drowsiness. . 


SECOND FLOOR QUEEN ST, 





Then you turn to fine golf courses, 
to game-fishing . .. boating ... 
tennis courts of turf or en-tout- 
cas ... to coral bathing beaches 
where the buoyant surf glows 
with blending rainbow colours. 
Bermuda, Britain’s oldest col- 
ony, is sanctuary from today’s 
clamour and strain... a refuge 
wherein life is graced by leisure, 
and rewarded with quietude. 


YOU CAN GO BY SEA OR AIR 


Luxury liners travel from New York 
to Bermuda in 40 hours. . . a round- 
trip total of nearly 4 days of delightful 
shipboard life. @ Sailings from Mon- 
treal, Halifax or Boston allow for a 
slightly longer time at sea. @ Splendid 
new transatlantic planes take off from 
New York four times weekly, and 
descend at Bermuda 5 hours later .. . 
an enchanting experience in the sky. @ 
A wide choice of accommodations is 


Without Rede . with her mother, Mrs. J. F. Wilson, Here no smoke gets in your provided by Bermuda’s many hotels 
ou edecorating the Chateau Frontenac : ea and cottages. @ N assport Vise 

se ee ve ; eevee ; : eyes ...no monoxide gas in your Se eee a ee oe Se 

That new harm, beauty Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Hag- ’ s - ‘ is required. 

freshness is restored, to your arty of Oakville, Ont., who have been lungs. From the tonic air you 

alls, wh 1er pe red, painted . 


For booklet: Your travel agent, or The 
Bermuda Trade Development Board, Vic- 
tory Building, Toronto. 


walls at small cost Hotel, Parry Sound, Ont., are Mr. 

Let us demonstrate thi re and Mrs. George Smith of Hamilton, 

sult n the wall f your Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Baker, Mr. and 

bon church, club or place Mrs. Lorne Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. 4 
f business and estima H C, Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. C. Gentles, i 
your requirements 
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